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| ces necessary in the first place to form a religious con- 
| science ; so that we are brought back to our starting 
| point, and to the question, ‘What shall be done to 
give all men this necessary religious training, or eda- 


| veying religious truth to the mind, will not ensure its 
| entrance and growth there,-—will not make men 


‘| christians any more than a tree will grow by sunlight 


alone, without heat, soil or air. The only remaining 
| modes are pointed out by ouranalogy. Present not 
only the light, but the soil, and the air; in other words 
give not only instruction to men, but afford them the 


| 


= ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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From the National Era. 
The Christian Woman. 





BY MISS PHEBE CAREY. 


Oh! beautiful as morning in those hours, 
When, as her pathway lies along the hills, 
Her golden fingers wake the dewy flowers, 
And softly touch the waters of the rills, 
Was she, who walked more faintly day by day, 
Till silently she perished by the way. 


It was not hers to know that perfect heaven 
Of passionate love returned by love as deep, 
Not hers to sing the cradle-song at even, 
Watching the beauty of her babe asleep ; 








i “Mother and brethren”—these she had not known, 
ve toung Save such as do the Father’s will alone. 
Comba 
ona Yet found she something still for which to live— 
at it th : 
de in th Hearths desolate, where angel-like she came, 
— And “little ones” to whom her hand could give 
hwy A cup of water in her Master’s name ; 
a And breaking hearts to bind away from death, 
ed ila With the soft hand of pitying love and faith. 
» pee She never won the voice of popular praise, 
aa But, counting earthly triumph as but dross, 


Seeking to keep her Saviour’s perfect ways, 

Bearing in the still path his blessed cross, 
She made her life, while with us here she trod, 
A consecration to the will of God! 


And she hath lived and labored net in vain— 
Through the deep prison cells her accents thrill, 
And the sad slave leans idly on his chain, 
And hears the music of her singing still; 
While little children, with their innocent praise, 
Keep freshly in men’s hearts her Christian ways. 








‘OST Pai 
. we And what a beautiful lesson she made known— 
— a The whiteness of her soul sin could not dim; 
efore ci Ready to lay down on God’s altar stone 
ae The dearest treasure of her life for Him, 
oer bet Her flame of sacrifice never, never waned, 
pes at Howcould she live and die so self-sustained! 
Ovi. For friend supported not her parting soul, 
— And whispered words of comfort, kind and sweet, 
SAUST When treading onward to that final goal, 
ications Where the still Bridegroom waited for her feet ; 
a Alone she walked, yet with a fearless tread, > 
: he Down to Death’s chamber, and his bridal bed! 
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the soit 
; The doings of the old world for another week are 
he Fret before us. Those who judge by the standards of for- 
5 mer inaction say that all is calm and hopeful. Hope- 
age 1 (l lit may be, for the affairs of half a globe cannot well 


. 


be desperate, but the calmness is that of a seething vol- 
ano, calm only because it is not in the very process ot 
sARSAPS xplosion. Nothing can be less like repose than those 
ia xcited and anxious nations. Europe is one vast camp 
ffectoal® here they that stop to sleep still grasp loaded weap- 
ae ons. The husbandman at his plough and the priest in 
OT his pulpit go girded for the conflict, whose thunders 
é may summon them forth atany moment. Such fe- 
erish expectation, such fearful looking forward, such 
Antense resolve and such heroic devotion were never dis- 
played ona scale so grand. The convulsion of the moral 
orld is like that in the earlier epochs of material cre- 
tion, when in fierce heats and gigantic throes the hills 
Were heaved upon their bases and the frame of this sol- 
id-seeming planet put together. 

In France the elections have passed off with aston- 
Pshing quietness. What wasexpectedas a crisis has 
taken place without excitement. In Paris, it is said, 
Not more than two-thirds of the electors voted. A 
reason for this apathy is given by Mr. Donerry in an- 
ether column, and his means of judging are much bet- 
ter than any one on this side the Atlantic can possess. 
The full result is not known, but enough is known to 
make sure that the moderate party, the party of the 
"eeoisie have carried the day. Lamanrtive is cho- 
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or omen only in Paris but almost everywhere else by a 
“ile aaa all others, which shows that he is the 
4 ori’ Aa —. French people, while the ultra republican 
eign OF aden — party, represented by Lepru Roti 
ality. wr sans ain have been signally defeated. It is 
release sed 0s alt what doubtful whether Louis Brac is elec- 
has rece all. .We look with some fear on this result. 


e us 10 Much better that they should be in the Assempbly to sus- 
thowt dm tain their ideas in its d 


Le iscussions, than that they should 
yg Cone out of it to f ; : ; 

oni to foment disorder, if, as is charged, they 
ton, » 


ve an inclinat; : 
&n inclination thereto. Still from the facts before 


ba we can hardly anticipate civil war in France. The 


4 


| as to LamMarTINE, we find in him no indications of weak- | what avail would be the word, without these means, 


i or of any tendency to overlook the cause of the | merely of conveying it tohuman minds? But is that 
al] that is necessary ot merely to present its truths 
ie . ‘tothe mind? Let us 
| ty at this distance and with no more thorough intor- | the case of a tree—let us see what is required for the 
mation than can be gathered from the newspapers, we | complete development of a tree, and the analogy, for 
place much more confidence in the opinion of Mr. Do- | it is a good one, will throw light on what is required 
| for the development of a human being. The tree ex- 
ists solely by reason of the Sun. The Sun is the great 
In Eneianp there are no new shows of disturbance | means of the tree’s growth and expansion, but the ac- 
| The Chartists are holding their conventicles in all parts | tion of the Sun includes that of subordinate means-—it 


of the island, and in Greenock, Scotland, have even | ineludes the action of the air, of water, and earth. 


, ; PF ‘ Nithout these, the sun’s heat and light would produce 
had a riotous brush with the authorities, but n | With ; ae a we 3 
horities, but nothing | nothing. But the cun acts upon the tree in two direc- 


serious seems likely to co.ne of their movement at pres- | tions, namely ,direct/y upon it by its light or heat through 
ent. Another collateral movement is being started by | the air, and indirectly upon it through or by means of 


Mr. Coppen and his friends, and is spoken of by our | the earth or the soil, which also owes its existence and 
London correspondent. It goes for tour of the six | Properties t0 the sun. By this twofold appliance, and 
4 s , si d ‘ 

P e by nothing less, is the tree, a tree. It is acted upon 


points of the Chartists, just modifying two of them a | from above and from below—its etherial, spiritual-like 
little. The new agitation, which will be carried on | wants of light and heat are supplied to it from the sun 


with the talent and energy that accomplished the re- above, and its grosser material wants are furnished from 
eal of the corn laws, aims at Triennial Parliaments : ithe soil below. A perfect emblem this, of charity, with 
P oe, aryaments ; | its teaching and its warm sympathy for the mind, and 


people. Still as. is impossible to speak with certain- 
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HERTY than in our own. 
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to all Householders, and Vote by Ballot. These things | jects. 
. “ ie Pe ¥, » the Bene’ anal eventos 
will soon be yielded, for the demanders are strong and Thus the Bible, like the Sun, is the first and greatest 


resolute, and reform will go easie it has > be- 
, : r than it has done be purpose subordinate means, which are nevertheless in- 


fore. | cluded in it, and have their origin from it, or rather 

IRELAND draws towards an insurrection, while ‘the | from the Divine author of the word, just as the earth, 
famine rages in many districts and excites all the peo- ; 
these subordinate means we have already mentioned 
: = on oe The only thing effected by them, however, is the teach- 
prosecuted with a fire and efficiency which it has hard- | ing of religious truth 
ly exhibited before. The whole island is arming and | ed by preaching, by missionaries, by distributing Bibles 
and tracts, by Sunday Schoois, &c 
at, apparently, by the Church, iz to convey religious 


ple by its awful spectacles. ‘The patriotic agitation is 


drilling,and nothing is to be expected there buta speedy, 
fierce and desperate struggle between the Saxon and 


the Celt. Let us hope that it may be the last. Why }reacliasmary as it can; and at the same time to en- 


And the sooner this end is 
accomplished the better. The effort will be painful, | hearers,and thus appearin the outward life. But is 
but it cannot be avoided. 

GERMANY is in inextricable confusion. In Badenthe 


national emancipation ? 


a 


years show that preaching, that mere religious instruc- 
tion alone, is not enough to Christianize the world? 
Certainly the preached word has or does here and 
{ In Frankfort-on-the-Main | there produce its ful! effect. 
: Diet of the old confederacy have come in collision | on good ground. Many minds, favored by birth, edu- 


republicans have been defeated but not destroyed, and 


{they will appear again. 


The seed sown ful!s ofien 


. -_ 2 4 a "Ire » receive it os rir orth fen 
with the council of fifty, a temporary body appointed | ©®"%°" and cirommstance receive it, and bring forth frait 
till the ti F the on: Beatie : In Berli abundantly. ‘There are very many ref! christians to 
; nt. e : af i 

ae MaRS © renner = SEM, | be found—they are the salt of the earth, and but for 


Cologne, and Aix-la-Chapelle, there have been dem- iin God raises up continually, the world would 
| 


be inasad way. But these are not the masses, and 
the masses are to be christianized, by placing them 
© ; 


onstrations of workmen in some rude and perhaps des- 


tructive way to assert the rights of labor, met and dis- 
ES not with reason and reform, but with the bay- 





under favorable Gonditions for being ch 


| ditions similar to those that have developed the christ- 
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zea, con- 





onets of the armed middle classes. Meanwhile the | ians who do exist. Such must have bee 


war with Denmark is going on,a dreadful and foolish | must.be, either good natural dispositions—-religious pa- 


war, in which brother is pitted against brother, and fa- 


s ight i stile cs. The Germ: . ; , 
ther and son fight in hostile ranks. The German troops | 5. oun: of material comfort 


Never was a Christian yet, who did not owe his 
character to some or to all of these conditions com- 


| 
have been victorious, and the Danes are driven from | 
Holstein. On the other hand the Danes are troubling 
the German commerce ; they invest the harbors of the | bined 
Confederation, and have already seized some half doz- 
en Prussian merchant ships. In Polish Prussia we hear 
j 


same conditiOns, and the masses will be Christians tox 


of great excesses on the part of the insurgent popula- 
tion could be prevailed on to enter a church every Sunday 


In Avstria all is equally unsettled. The Viennese 


. : foster t 
refuse to pay the rent of their houses, and the work- | affections, and to be carried out into the life. T 


and more stormy overturn plainly approaching. 
Russtan PoLanp as yet says riothing, but there are by the powerful opposing influences 


tion of the kingdom to a separate existence. What | feligious instruction must be trained in the practice o 


ake for the sake of illustration, 


Equal electoral Districts ; Extension of the franchise | jts active exertions for the material welfare of its ob- | 


means of human development, but it requires for this | 


and all it contains, proceed from the sun. Some of| 


This is the only result produc- | 


All that is aimed 
‘| sake of the struggle—tfor the opportunity to try the 

. ~ . ! 
truthto the minds of all whom it can reach, and to 


not this a vain hope ? Does not the experience of 1800 


, and such 


rents, religious example and instruction at home and 
abroad, separation from bad company,and a tolerable 


As well talk of a plant’s growing without soil, 
air, orsunlight. Therefore place the masses in the 


Mere religious instruction, mere preaching, is not 
enough of itself, even if every individual in the land 


To teaching must be added every means necessary to 
e seed thus sown, to allow it to take root in the 


men are clamorous for new rights. Money is scarce, | the formation of religious principle in the mind, froma 
Hungary troublesome, Gallicia unquiet, and another | knowledge of Christian doctrine, is a slow and gradu- 

al process, and easily checked, nay arrested, as it is in 
ninety-2ine cases out of a hundred, in its first stages, 
everywhere 
rumors from St. Petersburgh of some sort of restora- | meets within presentsociety. The mind that receives; be gratified except at the expense of other faculties he 


f| should force his more noble ones to give way to the 


means of satisfying their material wants, and at the 
same time, place the human being in a sphere of ac- 
|-tion,—in a social atmosphere, where his religious know - 
ledge may be fully carried out into practice. Where 
every labor of head or hand, may be in perfect harmo- 
| ny with religious duty,—in complete unison with the 
| most enlarged benevolence and love to the neighbor, 
| which shall not feel itself checked in its goings forth 
| by any imperious cravings of personal want; in fine, 
| place man in a field of action where a thorough Christ- 
ian life may be led without crushing or cramping any 
; 

| 

| 


| 
; 


of the natural powers of the human mind in order to 
avoid injury to the neighbor ; but where these natural 
powers, having the fullest scope to develop themselves, 
will become the legitimate, the natural foundation, ox 
soil for the ingrowth of the Christian spirit in all its 
| multiform character ; where every individual shall 
| have all inducements to spiritualize his natural pow 
| ers, and thus to make his whole existence in all its 
\ length and breadth one continued sacrifice ; nota de- 
nial of his powers, but a sanctification of them, a sac- 
| rifice in the true sense of the term—(sacra-facio) a 
making holy—a consecration of his complete self to 
God and his neighbor. Such is the only true, Divine, 
social order ; an order in which all the powers which 
God has given toman shal! find the means of their 
complete development. Passing strange itis, that any 
| other social form should be thought right! Stranger 
| still, that our present social, or rather unsocial, chaos 
should be admired by some for the very evils that 
abound in it—as affording on this account a good 
schoo] for the exercise of Christian principle ; and this 
leads us to make a few remarks on the nature of 
| Christian duty 
| It seems to Be a prevalent iden, that the lite of a 





Christian must be more or less one continued scene of 
conflict, tria], and vicissitude—a constant struggle with 
all manner of difficulties and temptations, for the mere 


strength of his Christian resolution ; that if, other op- 
portunity be wanting, it is even praisewor hy to deny 


‘ 


should not the Irish people have the charge of them- | foree the practice of it, by appealing to the hope of! himself the legitimate exercise of many of his natural 
‘a i fe rel]. ‘The Church hopes that 

selves? Why should they not be free in this day of | heaven atdishe fear of hell. ‘The F 
7 7 ¥ | when the “ith, is thus preached,- it shakk or ought to, 
enter, and effect a firm lodgment in the minds of a!) 


| powers of mind ; nay, that he may even go in quest of 
| difficulties, if they do net come themselves; in ac 
cordance with which idea, a worthy clergyman oxut 
west, some time ago, as it was reported, married a 
shrew, knowing her to be such, just that he might have 


something to exercise his patience 


Now such vieWs as these, appear to us erroneops 
Wecan arrive at the truth only by our acquaintance 





both with the nature of man, and the requirements of 
the Christian law. 4s to man, we know that he is 
created with a definite number of mental faculties, al! 


of which are good in themselves, because God has 
These all desire the means of their ex- 
ercise and gratification, and since God has bestowed 
them, he designed that they should be thus gratified 
They are the source of pleasure both to the possessor 


those around him, under certain conditions. 


given ther 


and to 
The Christian law, however, is supreme love to God, 
and to love the neighbor as one’s self. The will of 
God is to diffuse the greatest possible amount of hap- 
and this not partially, but 
impartially and equally, or according to the full capac 

ity of each to enjoy. Hence, if an individual canne 

give free scope to the exercise of some of his natural 


piness among his creatures, 








facuities without f causing pain, or inconvemence to 
another, then he must deny himself that pleasure io 
indulge himgelf, notwithstanding, would be to violate 


the will of God, whose universal and impartial love 
does not bestow happiness on some, at the cost ol pain 
to others; and the more the will of such individual 
harmonizes with the wil! of God, the less will he feel 
that such self-denial is any self-denial at all; the de- 
sire to indulge in an act !awful in itself, will be swal- 
lowed up in the desire to bestow happiness on others 
This, then, is the true end and object of denying one’s 
seli enjoyments lawiul in themselves, namely, the wel- 
: should add, the welfare 

would suffer a moral! in- 
atural powers could not 


fare of the neighbor ; and we 
of the individual hinrse}t, w 
jury, 11, Where some oi | 


this means only time can disclose, but it is either a mm  “< ertainly.” says the Church, “and what better less noble should for example wound his conscience 
’ . r schoo! can be found for the exercise of the Christian | for the sake of gratifying an inferior desire 

| , 7 ay ave 

| morsel thrown to appease a dangerous people, or else a | yirtues ‘han the world as it is? What opportunity But here is a problem to be solved. We have pow- 


| device to fasten their chains more firmly upon them. 

Iray, too, sends forth an unsatisfactory report. The 
Austrians are expelled or nearly so, the Tyrol has also 
revolted from them, andthe time for the work of or- 
ganization seems near at hand. 
difficulty, Cuartes Auzert of Sardinia the most 
skilful of royal hypocrites, has labored for the past 
year incessantly to prevent a republic in the peninsula. op, only under some or all, of those conditions which 
Lomparpy is resolved to be a republic. CHartes Ax- | we have enumerated. The forming of religious princi 
Bert threatens to withdraw his troops and leave her | ple must be cherished by good surroundings ; by good 
to herself if she insists on the republic. If he does so, | °*®™?P'> by a eee ane — ~ a, 
. : ee ginner mus e supported, encouraged, assisted by 
Austria marches her legions back across the Mincio, | stronger brethren and thus guarded from the over- 
and the Lombards will scarce be able to resist them. | whelmirg power of evil. Thus alone, we cannot re- 
Then FRANCE will intervene in behalf of the Lombard peat too often, am either a religious conscit e be 
' * ’ F ad ower dev ¢ a te y 

republic, and so the European War begins,—a war formed, or power ¢ eveloped to be true to i j by 

hich ; : = ' such a character only, that the misfortunes and difficu 

which we believe is otherwise inevitable. A terrible | pi.g he n ay meet with in the world, can be viewed as 
scourge it will be to Humanity; but not undeserved. | trials of his faith, and therefore turned to good account. 
All this convulsive transition might have been avoided, To those — not Christians ; to those who have 

: ° . st acaured, » } h means to acquire 

had the nations and their leaders had a grain or two of | @°' — — ost having we mm cs rs 3: 2. ee 
wisdo N 4 , | this religious Conscience, it is evident, that afflictions, 
m. Now they must suffer for their sins. | whether of body or mind, are not trials of christian 
Srain anD Porrveat are where they were. 
KEY is agitated by the spirit of revolution. 
| countries are slowly rotting to be crushed into new 


} 


himself a certain degree of power to overcome te 


Tur- | virtue, since they have none to be exercised. ‘True 


These | violent affliction is sometimes the means of awakening 


| which has once been acquired, but lain dormant. But 


| life by some despotic genius who shal] build fresh na- | the good eflect produced by the blow, needs av before | 
» cherie -| to the exclusion of the n 1, OF 


| . - 
| tons out of their fragments itobeec ed and strengthened by a!! good apy 


does it not afford for the display of self-denial, humili- | ers of mind and body, wh 
ity, faim, trust in Ged under the trials and temptations | for they are given by God, who in giving them designed 
to whici all are more or less exposed?” Notexactly,| that they she 
good frinds. You overlook the important fact, that 
all that you say appertains to a Christian character a!- 
Bet now comes the | ready somewhat formed—to one who has a religious 
conseierce, and who has already developed within 





tation, and which we insist he has been enabled to deve!- 


| the sinner, or restoring him to a sense of duty; a sense | 


h desire their gratification, 


ild have their appropriate sphere of exercise 
and enjoyment. Thus their activity isin conformity 
to the will of God, but it so happens that they cannot 
be thus exercised by one class of individuals, without 
giving pain to others, or ig even in the possessors 
themselves pain sufficient to overbalance the pleasure. 
That is, a man cannot exercise a portion of his natu- 
ral powers, without depriving the remainder of their 
proper enjoyment, as wel! as causing injury to his 
neighbor, to do which, is also a violation of God’s will 

What shall be done in this dilemma? Has God con- 
tradicted himself? Has He given man natural power 

and yet forbidden their exercise, not only by the writ 

ten or reveaied precept of love to the neighbor, b 

the pain suffered by a part of our nature,if we venture 


to exert the remainder? For example, man isa phys 
ical being, a social being, an intellectual and a re 

gious being. He has physical, social, intellectual! d 
spiritual wants, and the universe around him is in per- 


fect adaption to his diversified nature ; it contains 
within itself things necessary to satisfy his nature 
But in the present posture of affairs, not one person in 
a thousand can develop thus | (sod-given nature 
The mass of men are slaves to their mere physics 
wants, The farmer is tied ¢o his field, week out an 
| week in ; so isthe mechani his shop, the labor 
| to his drudgery, the clerk to his desk, the merchant to 
his store. Either the body is kept in constant action 
the mind, and but a 
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fraction of that, to the deprivation of corporeal devel- 
opment. An immense sacrifice ot mental power is 
constantly made, in every sank Or walk of life, just for 
the sake of a subsistence. Each, isolated in his in- 
dustry, or with few or uncongenial companions, has no 
opportunity for the play of his social nature, which 
longs for intercourse with as many as possible, that it 
may find among these, sympathizing natures. Neither 
has he opportunity for proper intellectual cultiva- 
tion, for the study of literature, of the sciences, or for | 
developing a taste and love for the beautiful in nature 
and art, in music, poctry, painting and sculpture, these 
things are not for the few only, but for all men, for 
all have the power to enjoy, if not to produce works of | 
art, were this power but developed. But the mass of | 
men are cut off from these refined and elevating pleas- 
ures, or when, as we often see, many, by the force of 
natural genius, are tempted to surrender themselves to 
the cultivation of their higher powers, it is only at the | 
risk of starving either themselves or’ those dependant | 
upon them One set of mental powers being thus op- 
posed to—-pitted against another set, instead of all 
being allowed to act in harmony, without interfering 
with each other. Noone will hazard his reputation 
by denying that these are facts. When, then, neither | 
man’s social, intellectual, or physical nathre is properly | 
cultivated for want of the means, (the overtasking of | 
his pltysical powers, muscles, and bones is not their 
healthy development,) can it be at all a matter of won- | 
der that his moral and religious nature is also denied | 
the satisfaction of its legitimate wants. Man is a unit, 
an “ E pluribus unum,” and if one of the elements of | 
his nature is crushed or diseased, all the others suffer | 
with it. What is true, then, with regard to the indi- 
vidual man, namely, that his natural powers cannot | 
act without coming in collision with each other as we 
have just seen, (for a laborer who should leave his 
work to study a favorite science, OF paint pictures, or | 
to attend parties of his friends, or should devote much | 
of his time to assist in the education of his children, | 
or go to religious meetings oftener than once a week, 
&c., &c., would run the risk of starving both himself 
and his family) is true in regard to Society in general, | 
since it is composed of individuals all in mutual collis- | 
ion. For each individual as pursuing an occupation by 
himself, is in hostile competition with all who follow 
the same pursuit, and the whole class of individuals 
engaged in any one branch of business, are in collision 
both among themselves and with society around— 
(thus every mechanic, every shopkeeper in a place, 
works against every other, mechanic, shopkeeper, &c., 
and atthe same time tries to sell dear, and customers 
to buy cheap). What is true in the particular is true 
in the general, since the general is made up of the 
particular; and we would earnestly invite the church 
to consider as carnestiy unportant point, 
igut on tne necessity existing 
In fact we might say 
touches the core of the 
matter, and gives the real answer to the objection 
often put forth by Church people, wheh “ association” 
they say, “is evil because 
1g ~—reform the indi- 
viduals and society will be reformed.” Now we main- 
tain that this evil in individuals is of two kinds, one of; 
which can be removed only by a social reorganization, | 
by its direct or immediate action, the other by a social | 
organization in its indirect action, by affording the } 
means above spoken of as necessary to form the Christ- | 
ian principle. ‘The first kind ot evil in each individual | 
is the evil of collision among his natural powers of 
mind when he endeavors to exert them even in their | 
legitimate modes—it is the evil of a civil conflict | 
among the various faculties of a single mind, when | 
some seek gratification, and cannot obtain it without | 
arousing the selfishness, as it were, of other faculties, | 
because they all have not,or the whole nature of man | 
has not, the external means provided to furnish each 
taculty with its exercise and enjoyment without depri- 
ving any. ‘This evil of collision, then, is one of those 
evils which, since it exists in particu ir,i. e., in indi-| 
viduals, must also exist in general, i.e., in Society at} 
large. And what a perfect picture is the human mind 
with its conflicting desires, of society in general with | 
its hostile elements, its antagonism of interests in every 
industrial calling—taking person by person and class 
by class, nay, even city by city, and nation by nation, | 
all working against each other, notwithstanding it be | 
true, that in one sense the interests of all are mutually 
dependant. It is this evil, the evil of collision between 
the natural prowess of every man in present society, | 
that must be reformed by a social reorganization and 
by that only, by that first and foremost, for by such a 
reorganization alone, we believe, can every man be 
furnished with an opportunity to live out his entire na- 
ture, to use all his powers of mind and body. The! 
other kind of evil, that to which the Church has refer- | 
ence when it speaks of evil, is the evil of perversion, 
of excess, of abuse, of the natural powers of mind— 
the allowing them to act without the governing element | 
of a religious conscience. This evil of course can | 
never be removed at once in any individual, by enger- | 
ing any new form of social relations. This evil will 
stillremain to actas opportunity may offer, but it will 
still be exposed to whatever means such a social form 
may offer tor its eradication, and the substitution of re- | 
ligious motives to action. ‘These means,in the Asso- | 
ciative order, we think, cannot fail to be of a very | 
powerful kind. But let the distinction between these 
two kinds of evil be borne in mind; and let the Church | 
satisfy itself that the evil of collision between the nat- | 
ural powers of every man when he seeks to exert them | 
all in present society, really exists, and that it must be 
rectified in some way or other, in order that the will of 
God may be done in both directions. He wishes that 
every individual sha!| exercise all the powers he has 
bestowed. But He wishes also that the love of the | 
neighbor shall, next to love to Himself, reign supreme } 
in the hearts of all. But at present, the love of the | 
neighbor, and to a great degree, the love of self-pres- | 
ervation, as stated above, require the suppression of a| 
great number of natural powers ; thus the will of God 
is obstructed in one direction, in order that it may not 
be obstructed in another. If the weltare of society 
cannot be maintained except with the suppression of| 
eertain natural powers in the individual, then this sup- | 
pression must take place, either voluntarily, or by the | 
restraint or coercion of civil laws. This suppression | 
is the least of two evils. It is possible, under given 
circumstances, for all toreceive only a certain amount 
of development and happiness; for some, for afew to 
receive more, only deprives others of their share, there- 
fore the few must be content with the moderate share 
which all can have. To take a homely illustration 
there are just 80 many apples to be distributed among 
a certain number of boys, Each can have but a cer- 
tain number on a fair distribution ; if some have more 
than this, it can only be by depriving the others. If} 
they are not satisfied, means must be found of getting | 
more 
How now is the problem with regard to Humanity, 
to be solved’? How shall the will of God be done 


this most 
for it will throw much | 
for a social reorganization 


that the point In question 


1s proposed ‘ Soc ty o 
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both as regards individuals, whom He wishes 
and enjoy all the powers which He has them-—- 
powers physical, social, intellectual and religious ; and 
also in reference to the collective body of men, that 
the full development and happiness of each, may not 
only consist with the bappiness of all, but greatly in- 
crease it? How shall it be made to appear that God 
does not contradict Himself, as He must appear to do, 
to one who knows what the primitive powers of man 
are, sees how they are confined and crushed in pres- 
ent society, yet can discern no way of giving them a 


proper sphere of development? Yet to doubt that 
there is, and must be such a way, is certainly the rank- 
est, blackest scepticism. 
Creator with the most egregious folly, to suppose that 


What is it but to charge the 


He has formed creatures, and given them definite pow- 


ers, yet that these are notto be used Jest they injure 
themselves and others in the endeavor to doso!? There 


is assuredly a way--and Associationists believe that 
this consists in organizing human society in obedience 
to universal laws that control the organization of parts 
into wholes, wherever such organization can take place, 
whether in the mineral, vegetable, animal, or human 
These laws whenever they shall be sub- 
mitted to by mankind, will result in the establishment 
of a Divine social order; and one that must necessa- 
rily for that reason, allow all of man’s natural powers 
of mind and body full scope for activity, and in which 
the most complete individual] enjoyment of legitimate 
pleasures, will be in perfect harmony with, nay, even 
essential to, the general welfare. By such a social ar- 
rangement, the evil of collision —of antagonism be- 
tween the different faculties of an individual» mind, 
will be removed-—-they will all have the means of law- 
ful gratification ; none will require to be checked, that 
others may act. Ile who may have a fondness for the 
study of music, for example, or for the sciences, or for 
mechanics, or for horticulture, or for any branch or 
branches of industry whatever, may pursue it as far as 
he sees proper, without ruining either himself or his 
family ; while at the same time, in the midst of his va- 
ried labors, he may enjoy the most extensive social in- 
tercourse. Then as regards the other form of evil-- 
namely, of perversion, the hereditary tendency to ex- 
cess or abuse of these natural powers, this, as said be- 
fore, may continue ina greater or less degree. As 
long as man’s natural powers are not pervaded and 
regulated by the spiritual principle, by a religious con- 
science, they must remain imperfect, and tend to run 
into abuse ; but as in the new social order, his physi- 
cal, social and intellectual powers will have the means 
of a complete and harmonious development, so also 
will his religious nature ; the most ample facilities for 
mental and moral improvement will abound ; books, 
teaching, example, the whole business of life may be 
brought to bear on the side of good, and that contin- 
ually and more easily we were going to say than the 
same means are now arrayed on the side of evil. By 
such a social reorganization, the masses will have every 
opportunity for acquiring not only a physical, social, 
and intellectual, buta Christian education, every op- 
portunity for forming a religious conscience, which they 
have not the means to form in present society. 

On the grounds then, forming this our second head, 
we desjre the churches to assist in the reorganization 
of society. 

We will here recapitulate in a summary the sub- 
stance of the two foregoing sections 

Under our first section we maintain— 

1. That the Church is not employing ail the means 
it might, to elevate mankind. 

2. That besides merely giving religious instruction, 
which is its present sole province, it has a wider, a col- 
lateral one—that of guarding against the introduction 
and spread of any mode of conduct in one part of its 
members, to the detriment of the other portion. 

3. That it should recognize the fact that there are 
social evils—defects in the relations of the various parts 
ot society to each other, which are not the direct re- 
sults of individual evils. 

4. That these social evils have in great measure ari- 
sen from the neglect of the Church to teach and to en- 
courage the practice of a complete, two-fold charity 
—charity to the body as well as to the soul. 

5. That the Church is now to aid in carrying out 
this complete charity, which can be done only by a 
social reorganization. 

In the second section we maintain— 

1. That the Bible is the great means of human ele- 
vation. 

2. But that it is of no avail without subordinate 
means, just as the sun could effect nothing without air, 
earth, water, &c. 

3. That religious teaching is only one of the subor- 
dinate means, just as light is only one of the means of 
a tree’s growth. e 

4. That without the other conditions or means, no 


| one ever yet became christianized. 


5. That those conditions which have enabled some 
to become Christians, must be also afforded to the mass- 
es if they are to be christianized. 

6. That the effect of these conditions will be to form 

a religious conscience. 
7. That without a religious conscience, the Vicissi- 
tudes, misfortunes, difficultiés, &c., with which the 
world abounds, are not trials, in a religious sense of 
the word. 

8. That in present society, the greater part of man’s 
natural powersare checked in their legitimate action, 
since this tends to injure both the individual himself and 
those around him 

9. That thus there exists collision, conflict, antago- 
nism between the various faculties of every indiv-dual 
mind-——a part acting asa check upon the rest} this af- 
fording a perfect picture in miniature of society at 
large. 

10. That therefore the Church, that all professing 
Christians should try to discover some way, by which 
the will of God, that every man shall exercis¢ all the 
powers that He has given him, may be done #0 as not 
to violate the will of God, that none shall act to the 
injury of his neighbor. 

3d. We might in the third place remark upon'the want 
of consistency, or want of completeness, in the action 
of church members. Why for example, are the mem- 
bers of any visible church so thoroughly content with a 
spiritual bond of union only? Within the church 
they are one, they are united in interest and sympathy. 
Out of it, they are many, divided, opposed and an- 
tagonistic to each other im their worldly affairs. While 


in the church, or regarding themselves as members of | 


this or that denomination, they are united by the bond 
of a common creed—they have all an equal interest in 
the welfare and character of their common pastor— 
in their church ordinances, in its government, its funds, 
its Sunday schools, its missions; in all these points 
they feel that they have a common interest, and they 
conmult and act together. Why now, let us ask, cannot 
this unity of interest be carried out and completed in 
their material, their worldly affairs? (for the religious 
principle wherever it really exists,is the central and 
fundamental principle, that which governs all of man’s 
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to use | temporal concerns, and moulds them all into hart 
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with itself.) Why, we repeat it, does it not exerci 
its complete influence in the Churches, if it really = 
ists there? Asin its legitimate action it swa 

whole of man’s nature and not a part only ; it is, and 
should be for this reason, the strongest bond of attrac- 
tion between those of the same faith. Why, therefore, 
do not such remain united ; unite their material as they 
have their spiritual mterests ; and thus labor together, 
and assist and encourage éach other in affairs beth sec- 
ular and religious? ‘This indeed has been done by 
most if not all of the communities now, existing, as 
the Shakers, the Rappists, the Zoarites, &c. 

have done as all the churches should have done, and 
have set the latter a noble exarhple, for they have car- 
ried out their church principles into active life; they 
have embodied their church in a practical form; and 
they have succeeded as far as it was possible for such 
limited and erroneous creeds to succeed. They have 
succeeded as far asthey put’ in practice the law of 
charity and brotherhood ; and they have not succeeded 
as far as they have been ignorant of the law of Social 
organization. For a religious creed in harmony with 
all of man’s nature, to be carried out efficiently in a 
practical form, requires a @cientific exposition of the 
laws of social organization. Since the sentiment of 
charity, the love of the neighbor, is a blind impulse, 
without the light of the intellect to direct its move- 
ments, A universal, a complete charity, therefore, re- 
quired before it could act properly the discovery of a 
universal law of human society ; and the want of such 
a social science may be said tobe one reason among 
others, why the Church has not before embodied itself 
in a practical form. But at the same time, it is no less 
true, that had the Church possessed charity, this senti- 
ment would have aroused the intellect to discover this 
social law. Because the primitive church at Jerusa- 
lem possessed charity, its members had a joint mate- 
rial interest ; and had the church retained this charity, 
it would also have retained under some form or other, 
(however imperfect from the absence of a scientific ba- 
sis,) the principle of a joint interest among it members, 
as well in worldly as in spiritua! matters; and its would 
not at this late day have required to be reminded of a 
great unperformed duty. 

In conclusion, to see the great importance of such 
union, let it be remembered that it is impossible to _re- 
form, educate, develope, regenerate an individual, con- 
| sidered by himself. A manis not a man when shut 
up by himself; his life is included in the life of others. 
As welh talk of developing a limb when severed from 
the body. A man’s powers lie dormant unless called 
| into action by the presence and contact of other minds, 
and the greater the number with whom he associates, 
the greater and more varied will be the mental power 
he developes whether for good or evil. If evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, the converse is 
equally true. A man willbe a thief if educated with 
thieves ; a Mahometan if brought up by Mahometans, 
and aChristian if educated and brought up among 
Christians. Therefore let Christians as far as possible 
stand together, and not scatter in a thousand directions 
-—-each opposing his isolated influence to resist the un- 
christian sphere around him, while he risks the stabil- 
ity of his own religious principle, but let them associ- 
ate together in business matters as well as in religion 
—‘ provoke each other to good works,” assist, encour- 
age and strengthen each other; and thus united both 
spiritually and materially,present a solid phalanx against 
the onset of evil. W. H. M. 
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Princess Bexsoioso.—At her first arrival in the 

French capital, she took the lead as a beauty,—the 

perfection, as she was, of a glowing young Italian—but 

her wit and conversational powers soon left her beauty 

a secondary thing, and even of this preéminence, she 

in a year or two became impatient. With keen and 

ready industry, she took up science, and before long 

became the beautiful centre of a circle of men of 

learning, lastly, even, having written a work of divin- 
| ity, which added to the respect of superior men for 
her powers. 

The Princess was lately called upon by a scientific 
gentleman. On entering her drawing-room, he ob- 
| served a young officer, and did not immediately recog- 
nize his fair friend under the disguise of the uniform. 
Her hair had been cropped short, and curled close to 
her head a la Titus. Her military;frock was buttoned 
over her well rounded chest tothe throat. The stripe 
down the pantaloon was fitted to the boot with the im- 
perative turn that givesa meaning to the spur, and 
there was but the one exception, which all women 
make to the correctness of masculine costume—the 
cap was cocked too far on one side. 

_“ How am I to explain this new phase of our favor- 
ite planet ?” said the astronomer, making at the same 
time the best possible use of his eyes. 

“ Ah!” replied the Princess, “ you did not observe 
my travelling carriage in the court-yard as you came 
up?” 

“ And where bound, in these troubled times?” he 
asked with wonder. 

“ To the wars—to the wars!” she exclaimed, strik- 
ing her heels together with a drill thump that made the 
|apartment ring. “Italy—my country—is at war with 
the tyrannical Austrian, and I am off in an hour.” 

“ Not famous enough, my dear Princess?” pathet- 
ically sighed the astronomer—*“ beauty, wit, science, 
theology, have all done their best for you, and still you 
are athirst for distinction !” 

The Princess threw off her dramatic manner and 
looked grave. 

“Tt is not altogether for a new fame,” she said in 
another tone, “ though that goes for something, as it 
well may—but my country, Italy, is a land worth strik- 
ing a blow for, even with so pocr a hand as this, and I 
go to raise men with what money I can command, and 
| to lead them if need be.” 
| The Princess looked like an enthusiastic young offi- 
| cer of eighteen, while she spoke, though she is now 
| past thirty—her male dress had so.rejuvenated her— 

and her learned friend describes her expression, tone, 

and beauty together, as having been memorably at- 
tractive. 

The account of this morning call has become cur- 
rent since the news from Italy, that, in the late attack 
of the Sardinian army upon the Austrian, the Princess 

| led two hundred men, of her own arming and equip- 
}ping, and behaved herself, most gallantly. —Courrier 
| des Etats Unis. 
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A Peasant Varepvicrion.—Before the Bishop of 
| New Zealand departed, Sidney Smith, in taking leave, 
affected to impress upon his friend the dangers of his 
mission. ‘ You will find,’ he said, ‘in preaching to 
| cannibals,that their attention,instead of being occupied 
by the spirit, will be concentrated on the Fizsu ; for I 
}am told that they never breakfast without a cold mis- 
|sionary on the sideboard.’ In shaking hands with the 
| new prelate as he was leaving the house, the reverend 
| wit added ‘Good bye. We shall never meet again ; 
| but let us hope that you will thoroughly disagree with 
the savage who eats you.’ 

























The Danube—o;r - 
it is 8 by cities, ly leas a 
y, by the day's voyages of the steamers)" 
poe Yoncherene of rivers, A, 4." ou 
it always looks so dull, and sleepy 


mure, as if it had no mischief in its mind, Saf a te. 
had the slightest intention of laying sic. ~tmsaa, 
heart: but gradually it commences to put otwand 
allurement after another ; and you begin to fee) one 


‘ 
commotion in the region attacked: it bursts forth « edg 
of 


last in tha plenitude of its mighty charms—the Spell 




















































the enchantress is woven—your heart is woe, g, ° Th 
attacks the voyager from Ratisbon to Lintz : j, |," 
forms the same manosuyre from Linz to Vienna = - 
with like success. In leaving Vienna, on the . fort 
voyage to Pest, the arch coquette begins playin 7 of} 
same tricks over again, and is just as sure of its ef - this 
but now, having apparently grown less ardent of ,.! 
quest, as it grows older and steadier in its pro - “ 
exercises its arts in a more listless, careless fashion rl 
first it appears only in the humble and unpretendin for 
garb of the rugged willowed islands, that split it ;, me 
numerous branches—the bare sand banks, tha. 1 
like sun-burnt freckles on its race;—and the low * e 
lages, that possess no other attraction than historia: 0! 
innumerable battles fought on the neighboring pla . of t 
from the times of Rudolph of Hapsburg, throug), re wo 
of Turkish invasion, to the more modern days of te f 
French empire—an attraction which may ¢6¢4y,, | 
military heart, but which, in spite of some rotanes c 
exercises but a very transicent sway over mine a con 
Presburg it begins to give a smile, and then, as ij, hur 
watch the effect of this glimpse of seduction, lano, i, hav 
falls back into its monotony. At Gran, howeye, ; h 
again raises its head with the adornment of mountaig, . 
and valley, and tributary stream, and proud cathejn/ a 
At Vissegrad it crowns itself with a haughty diady anc 
of imperial ruin, and lays on its most brilliant robe: j of 
wood-woven rock and precipice. At Pest and Bu, Ne 
the fulness of its beauty is put forth in one wondng 4 
panorama ; and its work is again done. [ dp» tho 
know of what stuff other men are made, but I amin on 
variably a lost man.—Letters from the Danube this 
ene 
Pounce 1x Cuina.—Punch is all in his glory, nay» - 
and to the customs born, though his birthplace, lip = 
that of Homer, may be a subject of controversy. }, mil 
I am afraid that to China belongs the glory of havig of 
produced Pun-tse ; thatis, the son of an inch ; ing ly 
thence it seems he found his way into Italy, under hi 
name of Policinello, but resumed his old appeli . f 
on his further travels. As soon as the effects of oy 
war were over and the trades began to re -collect, Px. co! 
ches in numbers flocked in and were great favoriy jut 
among the sailors. Gongand triangle answered wi 
purposes of drum and pan-pipes. The twang of vow, 
“hoity toity,” was the same that I have often heard q “ 
Ascot Heath ; Judy, mad with the same harsh usuz de 
from her loving lord; Toby too was there ; but & liv 
Devil introducing a huge green dragon to devour bin, 80 
bones and all, was the only innovation of importan, b 
Immediately under a huge highly-painted scene of; ‘ 
battle stands a fellow with inflated cheeks, trying ; ve 
out-sound a gong which he is beating with alli his migh; br 
under the picture are small holes for oscular deme. th 
strations of the mysteries within ; and the bent | 
forms of some juveniles show that all his wind a . 
noise is not expended for nothing, which may meu, m 
«Look a little further, and you will see the discom- ce 
ure of the Barbarian Eye, by the son of Heaya' gr 
General his Excellency How-now, Master Geneni# 
Ceremonies, Director of Gabel, and Tamer of the Ss " 
of the Western Ocean.”—Five Years in China. * 
es 
Tue Dyax Griris anv THE Borries.—Prepanin — 
to landing we began performing our ablutions in & Pm 
boat, much to the amusement and delight of the Dy P 
aks who were assembled at the landing place, and vw Cc 
eyed us in mute astonishment. The application: e 
hair brush was the signal for a general burst of lavz: 
ter, but cleaning the teeth with a tooth brush cauxi! . 
scream of wonder, perfect yell ; I presume at our le: 8 
barous customs. There were many women among” a 
groups. They appeared to be well made, and mt c 
than tolerably good looking. I need not enter in! ‘ 
very minute description of their attire, for truth tos, 
they had advanced very little beyond the costum ¢ 7 
ourcommon mother Eve. We were soon in ci n 
contact with them, for one of our party throwing @ © 
the boat a common black bottle, half a dozen o # in 
women plunged into the stream to gain possession 0! 
They swam to the side of our boat without res" ¢ 
and then a struggle ensued as who should be the e 
tunate owner of the pride. It was gained by: ™ h 
girl of about seventeen years of age, and who. 9 2 
did pair of black eyes. She swam like a frog, 
with her long hair streaming in the water behind ¢ 
came pretty well up to our ideas of a murmade. & s 
we had contrived to empty a considerable numb ¢ € 
these bottles during our expedition, they were 0 é 
thrown overboard in every direction. ‘This occasio ‘ 
a great increase of the floating party, it being )°™ 
by all the other women on the beach ; for more t# 
half an hour we amused ourselves with the exer® d 
and contentions of our charming naiads to obtain ¥* d 
they appeared to prize so much. At last all our em?’ t 
bottles were gone, and the women swam on short ! 
them, as much delighted with their spoil as w® ‘ 
been amused with their eagerness and activity ‘ 
ryat’s Borneo. | 
1 
Scent iw a Frencn Cuvs.—An orator (who i 
doubtless dined too well) mounted the tribune, and & 
clared that to save the country he demanded 30) ' 


heads! Bursts of laughter and hootings rose os 
sides. The crowd cried, To the door with him, . 
the orator plunging into the crowd, quickly disapp 
ed. 


Another took his place. ‘“ Messieurs,” said ne 
comer, “I also, like my predecessor, demand 0 
heads.” ‘Thestormrecommenced. ‘The orator, 
with a pacific countenance, indicated by an expres 
pantomine, that he desired toexplain. They consent 
to listen to him. ; 

“ You have not entirely seized my idea,” said 
“Tf I have demanded 30,000 heads, it is not eae 
bad use of them, or to hurt one hair in them. — 
keep me from it. You will appreciate my senU™" 
in knowing wholam. [ama hatter. It is™ al 
then, of customers that I address to you my humble 8 
quest. If you give me 30,000 heads, I will give 
30,000 hats—and my fortune is made.” , 

Bursts of unmingled laughter hailed the tradesm® 
device, and profiting by the good humor he had exci” 
so opportunely, the facetious hatter drew from his ae 
ets and launched from the tribune upon the . i 
—— of cards, bearing his name, business 2” 

ress. 
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ROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 1g our stay at Honolulu we 
Translated for the Harbinger. wae . had a specinten of the of a different of 

grndies upon several fundamental problems of Social | ,a¢anism in the suicide already mentioned of a young 
Science. * |Chinaman. This practical Atheist had hanged him- 

FIRST THESIS. self, to make assurance doubly sure, with a rope of an 


UNITY, OR UNIVERSAL ANALOGY. inch and a-half in thickness, The malady is a nation- 


The object of social science is to imp@rt a know!l- |al one, an instance — Sees having en in 
¢ phases | 0Ur own service on the northwest coast. A Chinese 
of human destiny, that is to say, of all the steward on board one of our vessels, getting sick of life, 


of the development of humanity upon the globe. jumped overboard while the ship Was under fall sil 
The special object of the social theory is to define the | As he was too expert a swimmer to sink on any terms, 

tions of Association, or to determine the social he = cn oo e : Z ~ to get er 

. : ogged ; but before he could drown, he was picked u 

form peculliar to the peac - happy my og e a by one of the bouts. On reaching the deck he madenly 
ofhumanity. The genius of Fourier vered | grinned, saying, “ Make muchee cold,” and forthwith 
this social organization, and its realization will soon | proceeded to lay the cloth for dinner. But where 
transform the miseries and wailings of the earth to | there is a will there is a way ; and the fellow was sub- 


ep | be- | Sequently fortunate enough to drown himself in the Co- 
riches and joy ; besides, he has aleo ee  ieias _ |lumbia River. But to return to Honolulu. The unhap- 
fore our eyes, the majestic spectacle of the P- | py youth, having inherited a considerable property from 


ment of our humanity upon its globe—and &t last,over- | a brother, who had died in Mowee of the same distem- 


coming time and space, he has victoriously delivered | per, had at once rushed into an extravagant course of 


’ : drinks life, carrying the passion of his race for gambling t 
1 constitution » Carrying pa ra r gambling toa 
to man the Knowledge of the analogical cons characteristic extent, and maintaining, in addition toa 


of things, the cosmogonical law of the unity of the | iawfal wife, a whole nest of houris, at a ruinous expense. 
world. It was this last circumstance that led to his death. The 
The idea of Universal Unity is adequate to our rea- police, having got evidence of his amours, threatened 


. ° : ts to bring him up before court ; and, in order to avoid the 
r manifestations of this idea, have g rt; » in 
ne, Cate ee : exposure, he destroyed himself. No sooner was his 


constituted in all ages, the superior manifestations of corpse laid out on the floor than his bereaved favorites, 
human intelligence. Thus the great geniuses who | howling their lamentations over him in dismal strains, 
have from time to time illuminated the world, are those | endeavored to shampoo him back into life ; buthe was 
who. have ssed to the highest degree this senti- too far gone for that, and was buried the same after- 


. . s with Ge @ t view, | 2008 in the Protestant ground, while a dense crowd fol- 
ment of Universal Unity, seem it with the clearest view, | ),W0d him to the grave witha hired band of music, 


and for it felt the most ardent aspirations. The names | which had all day formed a curious accompaniment to 
of Aristotle, Plato, Pythagoras, Keppler, Leibnitz, | the wailing of the women with the cheerful notes of the 
Newton and others, prove it in the order of science, as | PP*; cornet, and drum. This scapegrace was in part- 
. FA Res ocg Cesar, Charlemagne and Napole nership with Hungtai, already mentioned ; and the old 
those 0 ex , »V > 


on in the order of power and politics. The force of | countryman’s stoicism, or that he was glad to have got 


this sentiment, the clearness of this vision, and the | rid of so unserviceable an associate, had no sooner seen 
the body committed to the earth than he returned home 


f th d dinely | with a smiling countenance, and whiffed off all recol- 
ure of the genius of these great men , and accordingly | |. otions of his friend in a pipe of opium. Among those 


are they honored and admired. Let then narrow | by whom suicide is regarded as one of the ordinary 
minds Jed astray by the low prejudices of an epoch | outlets from this world sympathy of any sort is not to 
of an intellectual anarchy, where human genius is on- be expected ; for how can a man, who does not value 
ly seen in fragmentary works, cease to proscribe these 


high syntheses—let them cease to object to the social | of his lesser misfortunes? To return to the subject of 
synthesis of Fourier, because it relates to a still higher | the deceased spendthrift. His example seemed to be 


conception, a conception which embraces in an abso- | contagious in his harem, for. within a few days, his fa- 
a tandiie det: whale tafaleade of chenneinind | Vorite mistress followed him, by drinking a decoction 
lute coor P P >| of some: pieces of old copper.—Simpson’s Overland 


whose arrangement always hierarchical and infinitely | Journey Round the World. 
varied, constitutes universal order. Harmony and or- | 
der reign in the universe. The solidarity of all the | Swiss Soctery.—The seclusion of domestic life in 
lives of individuals in succession, and hierarchically as- | Switzerland is one great cause of the deficiency of en- 
sociated constitutes the Universal life, the living being ee Sen eee, See Coe 


; is a strongly guarded fortress, into which no foreigner 
absolute. Life, order, and harmeny can only be con- |}can penetrate. The stranger bringing letters of intro- 


veivedasone andthe same law, which governs all | duction to a Swiss family would receive no invitation, 

branches of movement, all cosmogonical forces, and all | or only one of the most formal and ceremonious kind ; 

the energies of life, and which reproduces itself | perhaps to meet its members merely at a coffee-house, 
> i 


dth ‘ | seeing nothing of the ladies or of the house, and learn- 
always one and the same, from the base to the sum- | jng nothing of the customs of the family. Most Swiss 
mit of the infinitely varied scale of beings. 


The suc- | families have been accustomed never to mingle freely 


cessive discoveries of science, have so confirmed this | With any not precisely their equals, and strictly to shut 
are . Ni se wi se decidedly below them. 
grand “a priori,” that it would be even necessary to | 0U'® | intercourse with those decidedly bel them 

Not only do the old families keep together in these lit- 


acceptit as the result of observation, and analytical | :j¢ exclusive circles; the new are, in this respect not a 

analogy. This necessary principle of Universal Unity, | whit behind them. Marriages are seldom formed be- 

establishes then the hierarctiical lien of all phenome- | yond the limits of the circle to which every member of 
. . : ; : sey ilies 8 > ri sor} 

nal manifestations, their reciprocal and harmonious de- | ‘he several families belongs by right of birth, and to 


le d thei logical relati Thus t] which no person born beyond the pale is admitted. 
pORgentNes, Ane Smee qnalges: semones. us the | The members of families are also strictly classed ac- 


planetary, stellar, physiological and social harmonies, | cording to their ages ; so that it often happens that the 
cannot be conceived from an elevated point of view, | £ons and daughters and elders of a family have all dif- 
except as the different developments of one and the ferent sets of acquaintances, who are scarcely known 
same principle, the concordant results of one and the Se a eee ee ee seenene: 

, | aged in them from their earliest youth; they are inoc- 
same law. The principle of Unity, or Universal Ap- | ulated with it ; and they seldom seek either love*or 
alogy is the base of every system of cosmogony, and 


friendship beyond its boundaries. In this narrow plan 
: i > . < litt . — 
constitutes the first logical condition {of every general | of life there is. of course, but little real education 
view of the phenomena of the world. 


; little true culture of the mind and heart. Many, in- 
The discovery deed, send their children to boarding school ; where 

of this one and sovereign law which governs the har- | they go through the old routine, learn a little music 
monies of these phenomena, and arranges them in the | 2nd French, and so forth, and then come back to tread 
one, absolute, superior and universal harmony, is noth- | the same stupid round ; and my complaints of the dit- 
snendiaag Salih dann Woe: thesiedé asteae ten aslation | ficulty I experienced in becoming acquainted with the 
’ ladies and their domestic life, were answered by assu- 

of the problem of the world, the last word of the grand | rances that I lost very little thereby. | While the men 
enigma of general destinies till this time incomplete- | pass their lives mostly in coffee-houses, occupied in 
ly resolved. Humanity makesa part of the world, smoking, drinking, talking politics, or play, it is not 


; ee ; surprising that social circles, where subjects of general 
an . ‘ " S 
d belongs to it. Itlivesin the universal life, and intellectual interest are discussed, should be almost un- 
cannot be separated from it, except by 


an ab- | known in Switzerland; whence, indeed, in this stiff, 
straction devoid of all possible reality. Its existence | narrow lite, should arise the tastes which make _ intel- 
ht hae 8 on he gl 
cannot be conceived, except upon the condition of the lectua!l conversation possible? Although High-Ger 
exi j i i j = ; ; ae 
earn of beings which surround it,and in_ the bo- | ladies are, I am told, little acquainted with it; a fact 
som of which it has its dwelling and life. which may be, perhaps, both a cause and a consequence 
The destiny of humanity is then a necessary appen- | of their universal withdrawal from society. 


dage of universal destinies. If the theory of social ferences concerning female education to be drawn from 


destiny discovered by Fouri igh | this fact are necessarily very unfavorable ; but these 
y y Nourier was not connected with deficiencies are probably little considered in Swiss 


= theory of universal destinies—if it was not a par- marriages, which are apparently commercial bargains, 
ticular case of the supreme law, and if it was not de- | in which the purse has more concern than either the 
duced from the harmony of the world, and in true re- | heart or the head. Once married, mental culture in 
; aio . so littl l : } sal; - 
lations with it, then it would be a denial of order, har- the women is little called for ; general social intercourse 


being denied them, and their lives being shut within 
mony, and existence, and would break the sublime | the narrow range of their household duties and the cir- 


bond of universal life, and like all narrow and arbitra- | cle of their female acquaintance. 
ty conceptions which do not fulfill this indispensable they are at least, and certainly not behind their hus- 
condition, it would be but mere vanity and aberration bands in economical! inclinations. Amongst mechan- 


: ics and artisans, women are much employed in trade 
© : foe : 
fmind. The simple statement of the principles of and business of various kinds; but even in the higher 


unity, which we have just thrown out, will serve to | classes household cares play necessarily “a prom:nent 
instruct elevated minds, who feel the necessity of its | Part, since they present in many cases the only resource 
Presence, at the foundation of all the questions of the | °8*st the attacks of ennui. Marriage: between for- 


; me ies eigners and native Swiss seldom take place, partly per- 
most profound science. On the other hand, it will put haps from the paucity of intercourse ; but there are al- 


* silence all the objections of narrow and superficial | so in many cantons legal difficulties hard to overcome ; 
minds, who imagine that they have proved the social | 88 for instance, the refusal of all civic rights to the 
theory of Fourier to be a mere dream and hallucina. | “Mildren of such a marriage.—-Mrs. Sinnett’s Transla- 


: : cone tion of Mugge’s Switzerland. 
ton, simply because he has given in his works a theo- yr 


EE 
a nent. The study of Universal Unity di- Tue Tureries anp THE Nationa, Guarp.—Look- 
‘des itself into three branches, viz : 


Unity of man with himself, 
Unity of man with God, and, 
Unity of man with the universe. 


probes alk ere Occupy our time alone with the | companies of the burgher guard, or town fencibles, as 
‘ ste es branch, as its polution, will prove |we might term them. As the grenadier company 
lish the edna ; € social conditions which will estab- | marched by us, I could not help expressing my sur- 
ade < he of reason and passion in man, and pro- | prise at the intermixture of stature. ‘Two stout ruddy 
of the en ermony port the earth. 
€ science of Universal Unity, which should be at | feet one in height, marched with a little dapper fellow 


ence : | ; . . : ; 
peopelariaed. | between them of about five feet six. The fourth man 


energy of these aspirations even, constitute the meas- 


Ce 








ies palace, on the ten o’clock parade of the National 
Guard, one would suppose that, in a nation so military 
}as the French, some pains would have been taken to 






| gentleman, whether it was that he was proud of his | 


| his own life, value another’s? and how can aman, who | 
| does not deplore the death of a neighbor, deplore any | 


man is the language of the cultivated classes, the Swiss | 


The in- | 


Good housewives 


|maintain a certain standard of height, even in the | 


This is the part | citizens, with whiskers like blacking-brushes, each six | 








might have stood five feet eight and a half; the two 
next in line would have measured six feet ; then came 
another five feet eight, flanked by two of six feet one. 
It reminded me of the asparagus beds in May, wheu 
the heads are long or short-necked according to their 
vegetative power. But the sergeants had not only dis- 
regarded the standard of height, but also left their 
‘merry, merry men” to stand at ease, wherever and 
whenever they might teel disposed to take the thing 
coolly. What would my old village schoolmaster, 
Richard Sharpe, have said or done to even the third 
class of boys in the “easy lesson” division, had they 
ventured to halt, dress, and stand or rather straggle, 
in this free and easy style, in his august presenee ! 
And these sons of Mars stood just under the royal 
apartments. 

The uniform coat now worn in the National Guard 
is, according to my notions, very unmilitary in appear- 
ance. It is in fact every inch bourgeois and pequin. 
My renders may probably call.to mind the long blue 
coats uniformly adopted by the country laborers, as 
the Sunday or best coat; length being the principal 
| consideration as to the fashion of the garb. 

Fermerly the National Guard wore a small coat, 
and, during winter and night duty, a great coat over 
| it. Now they have but this one, winter or summer, 
| day or night. 

The pioneers of this force wear long white leather 
| aprons, extending downward to thé instep of the foot. 
As the musicians passed I remarked the peculiar make 
| of the double drum; it was ngt above twenty inches 
|deep. In the bands of our regiments I should say its 
| depth (or length rather) was at least thirty-six. A 
| military band was on parade, but we did not stay to 
|hear any music. It is a deplorable way of witnessing 
lany review of troops. The public are not admitted 
|beyond the railing, and there is always (as in our 
| country) a rabble crowd thronging the partition through 
the greater part of its extent, and commending nim- 
bly to the gentle sense every variety of flavor arising 
from pipes, cigars, brimstone, and onions, in the pre- 
cincts of a palace where all should be redolent of am- 
bergris and vanille'!—The Parson, Pen, and Pencil. 








From the French of Lamennais, 
Consolations, 

My father, our work is fatiguing ; the spade re- 
| bounds upon the parched earth ; the sun darts rays of 
fire ; the dust raised by the south wind blows in whirl- 
winds over the plain. 
| Myson, He who sends burning gales sends also be- 
dewed cloudlets. To each belongs its pain and its 
| hope, and after labor comes repose. 
| My father, do you see these poor plants, how they 
|languish, and how their yellow leaves droop down 
their exhausted stalk ? | 
| They will rise up again, my son; no blade of grass 
is forgotten ; fruitful rains and fresh dews are always 
provided for it amidst the celestial treasures. : 

My father, the birds are silent in the foliage ; the 
quail, immovable in the furrow, does not even recal 
|its companion ; the heifer seeks the shade ; and the 
ox, with his limbs folded beneath his heavy body, his 
neck stretched out, dilates his large nostrils, in order 
| to respire the air which he is in need of. 
| God, my son, will restore the birds their voices, and 
the oxen their strength exhausted by the extreme heat. 
The breeze which will reinimate them already glides 
| over the sea. 

Letus seat ourselves, my father, upon the fern that 
borders the pond, near the old oak whose hanging 
branches so gently touch the surface of the water. 
How calm and transparent itis! How gaily the fishes 
|play there! Some pursue their winged prey, poor 
|} gnats just entered into being; others, raising their 
| heads, with their mouths haif open, appear to be softly 
| kissing the air. 

He who has made all things, my son, has every- 








joy of life. Evil consists only in appearance, ’tis the 
dark side of love, the similitude of good, its shadow. 

And yet, my father, you suffer. What labor, what 
| fatigue, you endure, in order to provide for our wants! 
| Are you not poor? Is notmy motherpoor? Itis the 
| sweat of your brow which has given me food; have 
| you ever for one single day had the morrow provided 
tor? 

What signifies the morrow to us, my son? The 


| 





Whoso rises in the morning knows not whether he 
shal! see the evening. Why, then, trouble and disquiet 
one’s self about a time which will perhaps never ar- 
rive? We live here below like the swallow, seeking 
| from day to day the bread of each day, and like her, 





| when the winter approaches, a mysterious power draws | 


| us to milder climes. 

| What is this, thy father? 
| wrapped in its shroud, or an infant rolled in swaddling 
| clothes. 

| Myson, it was a crawling worm, it will soon be a 
living flower, an wrial form, which decked in its bright- 


t > hlee :@ 
t resembles a corpse 


|est colors, will rise toward heaven. 


| Consvean Arrection.—Ladies whose liege lords 





jare tarrying in the city during their absence in the 
| country in the coming summer months, will experience 
jsome alleviation by reading the following : 

“ My Dear Wife: In silence and alone, (boys, don’t 
|make sucha racket there, if you please, while I’m 
| writing !) in the stillness of my quiet chamber, (Ha! ha! 


|oho! good!—-what’s that?) I sit downto write a | 


| few lines to you. (You know how to dress salad— 
jyou do!) Although I feel the pang of separation (fill 


lup! fill up!—so; thank you;) from your dear self at 


| (what’s the state of the game now ?) that a few short 


| days will again enable me to be again with you, (a se- | 


| gar, Joe.) and once more press your gentle hand in 
mine. (Oh! I can’t takea hand now.) Again I shall 
leave this city, tiresome indeed during your absence, 
(We won't go home till morning!—oh! keep stl, 
| will you?) and every hour of the interval will be 
counted (capital story, that, Billy!) with anxious solic- 
tude by me, 
the night, (‘Come, give us a song!’ 





5 ‘] can’t, 
| word '—‘oh, do!") Secluded by myself, my mind is 
| fillec with tender recollections, and a lowness of spirit 


| comes over me (‘ Gaily still the moments rol! !) which 

| I endeavor (‘While I quaff the flowing bow!’) in vain | 
| 1 ' ‘ 7 

| (* Care can never reach the sou! to shake (‘Who 


| ing through the railings of the Carousel, at the Tuiler- | deep!y drinks of wine !) off. Inow lay down my pen, 


}(* Bravo! bravo!) for fatigue (one ,.moment, boys 
verpowers me. Adieu,my dear wile, (in a minute ; 


duty before pleasure ;) and believe me (/’m with you 
ow, boys!) your affectionate husband, —— —— 

| Knickerbocker. 

RN 

Tricks vrgn Birps.—That is a singular bird they 

call “ The Adjutant,” in India. He performs the du- 
ies of & scavenger, devouring offal and punishing the 

| whole family of snakes. He is a huge, grave, long- 

| beaked fellow, withan air rather Dominie Sampsor 








where bestowed his inexhaustible gifts, life, and the | 


morrow belongs to God; ‘let us confide in Him. | 


this moment, yetit is a pleasing reflection to know 


As I sit here alone, in the stillness of | 
pon my | 


ish, than military. Some of the English soldiers used 
to play sad tricks with him. He would gobble up large 
bones of beef, or a four-pound loaf; and when he had 
finished his huge meal, he would mount the highest 
pinnacle he could find, and stand on one leg like a 
mutilated statue, while it digested. The soldiers used 
to cleanse out shank-bones of mutton, stuff them with 
gunpowder, connected with a slow-match, then throw 
them to “ The Adjutant,” who swallowed them gree- 
dily ; but while chuckling over his savory morsel, it 
would explode and blow him to atoms! Another trick 
upon the birds was to tie two legs of mutton together 
by a strong cord, leaving an interval of three or four 
yards, and then toss the rich repast among them, 
which soon found their way into the stomachs of two 
of the most active. As long as they kept together, it 
was al] very well ; but as soon as the cord tightened, 
both became alarmed and took wing, mutualiy aston- 
ished at the phenomena,no doubt. A _ laughable tug- 
ging match then ensued in the air, each “ Adjutant” 
striving to mount higher than the other, till at last they 
attained a great elevation. When at length the weak- 
bird was forced to disgorge his mutton, a new power 
came into play—the force of gravity ; and the pendu- 
lum leg of mutton, after some ridiculous oscilations, 
brought the conqueror down to the earth a great deal 
faster than he wished.—ZJbid. 


TT 


From the Nation! Era 
Lines, 
BY JOHN H, BRYANT. 
As when on Carmel’s sterile steep 
The ancient prophet bowed the knee, 
And seven times sent his servant forth 
To look toward the distant sea. 


There came at last a little cloud, 

Searce broader than the human hand, 
Spreading and swelling till it broke 

In showers on al] the herbless land ; 


And hearts were glad, and shouts went up 
And praise to Israel’s mighty God, 

As the sere hills grew green again, 
And verdure clothed the naked sod 


Even so our eyes have waited long, 
But now a little cloud appears, 
Spreading and swelling as it glides 
Onward into the coming years. 


Bright cloud of Liberty, full soon, 
Far stretching from the ocean strand, 
Thy glorious folds shal] spread abroad 


a a 
_ $$ 


Encircling our beloved land. 


Like that sweet rain on Judah’s hills, 
shall fall , 


And our bond millions shall arise 


The glorious boon of love 


As at an angel’s trumpet call. 


Then shall a shout of joy go up, 
The wild, glad cry of Freedom come 
From hearts long crushed by cruel hands, 
And songs from lips long sealed and dumb— 
I 


And every bondsman’s chain be broke, 
. Andevery soul that moves abroad 
In this wide realm shall know and feel 
The blessed liberty of God. 

a 
| Patriotic Women.—There bas been issued a re- 
{cent order for the inspection of the French army, with 
reference to the detection of women in male disguise 
—the number discovered, particularly among the new 
| recruits, being very surprising. ‘The present order oi 


| things, throwing the sex ou: of their profitable em- 
ployments, as well as of their amusements, seems to 
| drive them to the pursuits of the more privileged sex, 


in every accessible way and shape. We were sur- 
prised (speaking of this) to find what a very great 
number of women follow our own army in Mexico. 
| A late paper says: 


“Tt is made known, by the official documents, that 
there are not less than two thousand three hundred wo- 
|}men attached to the American army—sharing its toils, 
| privations, dangers, and glories. They are occupied in 

various ways, but in all ways they are most useful and 
jindispensable. They wash and mend the clothing of th 

| officers ard soldiers. The army cannot do, with decency, 
without its laundresses. They officiate as cooks, and are 
the nursesin the hospitals. They e carried succor to 
|the wounded on the field of battle, and soothed, as only 
woman can, the last moments of the dying soldier, whose 
last look is at his flag, and his last thought of the country 
| he has so nobly served.” 


| 
| 
| 





















Among the procession of different classes to the 
Hotel de Ville, to claim the mazimum of their rights, 
| and be assured of the minimum, was recently noticed 
|a deputation of the old maids of Paris. They prom- 
}enaded along the quai in virtuous order, and on arriv- 
|ing at their place of destination, respectfully demanded 
| that the arrangements for marriage should be so looked 
into, that every honest woman might receive, at least, 
her minimum of a husband. The member charged to 
receive deputations responded, that the matter could 
| NOt] roperly become the subject of a special decree ; 
but that the articles wanted belonged to the class of 
voluntary and patriotic gifts The procession of the 
| lovely unasked-for then took their way back along the 


"> 


‘Long live the men!”— 





}quai, crying, occasionally, 
| Courrier des Etats Unis 





| aes . 
| A Tree Birp Trar.—As we were delayed some 


|time cleansing its summit for a station, an explanation 
of the unusual quantity of bones, &c. was offered in 
the self-capture of a bird in the toils which cover the 
trees, consisting of seed. These seed-vessels, belong- 
ing to an undescribed species of pisonia, are covered 
with very minute re-curved hooks, which, on being ap- 
plied to the skin, seem not only to have the power ot 
tension, by the hook, but are also charged with a fin 
resinous matter, the combination acting equal to bird- 
lime. The bird settling on the tree, first finds the tips 


} 





of its feathers caught, and in the struggle to release it- 
self becomes hampered ; the object which we found 
| surprised by these seed-vessels had been entangled be 
tween the wings on the back, and was erly inc 

| citated for flight; and being found in this state, flut 

ing for life, was brought to me. As the island was 
covered with the skeletons of large birds, itis to be 
presumed that they suffer the same fate, worse than 
{that of the fabled Upas, as there, life becomes sud- 
| denly extinct, whereas this becomes a lingering death 
| by starvation, and vain efforts at release, unless some 
| Knowing superannuated bird of prey she d take up 
\his quarters beneath the trees'— Belcher Narrative 
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THE HARBINGER... 
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SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1848, 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, fraud, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck'ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 
dmpoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
ief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
v Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wirtum Evcery Caannine. 














The Newspapers and the French Revolution. 

If Mrs. Opie should write her book on Lying, at this 
day, she might find ample illustrations of every genus 
and variety, froin the sneakingest white lie, up to the 
most monstrous black one, in the columns of certain 
of our daily newspapers. ‘The ingenuity they display, 
for instance, in the vain attempt to conceal and distort 
the real character of the late movement in France is 
astonishing, and shows a fertility of invention, which, 
employed in the construction of tales and farces, would 
have made the authors’ fortunes a thousand times 
over. Sometimes they lie from gheer ignorance, some- 
times from imitation, and sometimes from prejudice, 
but always with malice aforethought and a determined 
desire to suppress the truth if they can. 

But none of these journals are more accomplished 
n this way than the Express of this city, which lies 
by the paragraph or the whole sheet with the same 
mperturbable and wonderful facility. Yetthe Express 
is by no means so skillful as it is willing, for it bungles 
in its endeavors so much that the work of one day 


destroys that of another, and before the end of a week | 


its shallow devices have all been exposed by its own 
awkwardness. It reminds us of the lawyer once en- 
gaged to defend a fellow charged with stealing a ket- 
tle, who said that he hoped to prove by his witnesses, 
2d, that it 
was cracked when he got it; and 3d, that it was 


ist, that his client never had the kettie; 


whole when he returned it—all to the perfect gatisfac- 
tion of the Jury 

‘Thus, the Express argued first, that there was no 
Socialism in the French Revolution ; secondly, that it 
was Communism, which is regarded as the extremest 
and most crazy kind of Socialism ; and thirdly, that 
whether Communism or Associationism, it had been 
signally defeated at the recent elections. Like the 
jawyer in our story, it is determined to appear right at 
all hazards. Yet, unfortunately, the positions of the 
xprese, which, because they are opposites ought to 
contain a little truth, according to the law of “ Con- 
tact of Extremes,” are each and,all of them funda- 
mentally false. Itis not true that there was no So- 
cialism in the French movement, as the very names of 
Bianc, Flocoa, Albert, &c., might have shown this 


poor stupid editor ; it is not true that Communism was 


the most active form of Socialism which took part in | 


the event, for that honor is held by the Associationists ; 
and finally, it is not true that the social principle das 
been rebuked by the result of the late elections. W Rat 
will be the next resort of the Express ? 

The newspapers of England having begun a course 
of falsehood on this subject, at the outset, are now 
obliged to follow it up ; and the American papers which 
servilely take their lead from the English, are involved 
They opened with denying al- 
together the social character of the Revolution ; but 
driven from that by the noble decrees of Blanc for the 


in the same difficulty. 


organization of labor, they next asserted that the Com- 
munists were conspiring to overturn the Provisional 
Government, and to assassinate its moderate members; 
and now that this is shown to be false, they proclaim, 
with great gratulations, that the moderate party through 
Lamartine have triumphed over the Socialists,--as if 
Lamartine and his friends belonged to any of the old 
exploded parties of civilization. * This is the last false- 
hood, which we suppose will give place to another af- 
wr the next foreign arrival. 

Let us, then, attempt once more to set this whole 
matter right. Now, we have never pretended that the 
Revolution was exclusively the work of the Socialists, 
or that the members of the provisional government 
were exclusive representatives of any one Socialistic 
idea. Alli that we have contended for is, that the pub- 
lic mind of France was prepared for the event by the 
laborious agitation which the Socialists, and especially 
the Associationists, have kept up for many years ; that 
the moderation, dignity, order and good will which 
marked the proceedings of the people throughout, were 
mainly the result of Associative propagation ; that the 
leading members of the Associative school were in ac- 
tive and friendly intercourse with the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, the greater part of whose measure have re- 
cognized one or another of the prominent objects of 
their doctrines ; and that, finally, the Revolution is, 
from beginning to end, a stern and solemn protest 
against those principles of political economy, which 
vations have heretofore followed, and a more or less 
complete adoption of those other principles of govern- 
sent which Associationists propound. This statement, 
we should think plain enough even for boobies to un- 
derstand, if they would. 

‘Again, as to the members of the Provisional Goy- 
ernment, we have never claimed them as the sworn 
disciples of the Associative or any other Socialistic 


school, but simply as men who perceive the social | 


tendencies of the age, and proclaim themselves 
friends to the Organization of Labor, which is the end 
that all Socialists have in view. We donot know 
that either of them is a Fourierist on one hand, or a 
Communist on the other, but we do know that they 
are all connected in some way with the great Social 
movement in France, that they have carefully studied 
it, written about it, and proclaimed it, and are the 
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deadly enemies of the old Laissez-faire system of 

pression and misery. Louis Blane, itis known, has 
written a book about the Organization of Labor-—and 
a pretty good one ; Flocon has written a book on the 
Right to Labor, and the Condition of the Working- 
Classes ; Albert, is the avowed leader ofa party which 
has long contended for the Organization of Labor; 


Martast has battled for it in the newspapers ; Ledru-* 


appears to be little better than a democrat ; while 
Lamartine, the great man of the movement, the most 
popular of Frenchrgen, though claimed as an old 
school thinker, and forming the chief reliance of our 
misinformed conservatives, is as earnest and deter- 
mined an enemy of the old Politico-Economical sys- 
tem as any of his colleagues. . 

Yes, Lamartine, we say, is a Socialist,—by which 
we mean, not that he has given in his adhesion to any 
particular social school, not that he belongs unreserved- 
ly to either the Communists or the Fourierists, but that 
he accepts the fundamental aims of Socialism, and is 
prepared to carry them ifito practical execution. If 
Lamartine’s own formula, uttered some time since “the 
progressive and organic constitution of the whole peo- 
ple ;” if the numerous confessions of his later books ; 


if his signing the placard issued by the Democratie | 


Pacifique during the Revolution; if his general con- 
currence with the experiments of Louis Blanc ; if his 
| promises to the assemblies of the workingmen—had 
|not convinced us, as to what he was, his recent letter 
to the Political Economists, would in itself have been 
We close with commending this to the 
It was ad- 


Rollin is charged with being a Communist, though he 


| sufficient. 
| digestion of the American newspapers. 
| dressed to the “ Society of Political Economists,’ 
| the occasion of suppressing the Lectures on Political 


on 


| Economy, by M. Chevalier : 
“GentTLemen: I cannot persuade myself that the in- 
| tentions, so enlightened and so extensive, of my excellent 
| colleague and friend, M. Carnot, have been pertectly com- 
prehended by the Society of Economists. It could not 
have entered into an idea of the Government founded on 
labor and intelligence to imitate periods of intolerance, 
te deny to arising science its rights to enlighten the pub- 
| lic mind and public interests, and to crush under the feet 
of the Government any germ of truth. No,I am certain, 
on the contrary, that the intention of the Minister has 
been to multiply under other forms the instruction of 
| that science, which is merely speculative, but in my epin- 
ion ought to become an administrative science. But cit- 
izens, this science ought not to be, as formerly, the sci- 
ence of wealth. ‘ 

“The Democratic Republic ought and will give it an- 
other character. It will make of it the science of frater- 
nity, the science by the results of which not only will la- 
bor and its fruits be increased, bud by which a more gen- 
eral, more equitable, and more universal distribution 
of health among the people will be accomplished. An- 
cient science tended only to render individuals wealthy, 
but our new science will apply itsetf to make the entire 
people rich. Among the theories which are presented to 
attain this object there are some false, some doubtful and 
some true. it is for you to precede the Government in 
enlighténing it in the choice of practical means to excite 
labor, and to raise the condilion of the masses without 
diminishing the well-being of manufacturers and land- 
| ed proprietors, and, particularly, without interfering with 
the free employment of capital, which disappears as soon 
as its independence is menaced. 

“ To conciliate property, that foundation of family, 
that source of pomtlation, that emulation of Agricul- 
ture, with the liberty of labor; and the increase of wa- 
ges—such isthe problem ; any other is an error—it is a 
subversion in place of an amelioration. The Republic 
was not created to destroy, but to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of labor and property. Make it your study to re- 
solve this problem in the spirit of the new and regular 
Republic which France will have, and forget not that in 
order to solve it one Divine principle, which sanctifies all 
others, must be inscribed above all our theories—God, the 
people and fraternity.” 


Whose thunder is that, we should liké to know? 
Who has talked in that strain for the last twenty years ? 


Where do such sentiments find the loudest response ? 
Lc 
Better Views. 





In a previous article we-have claimed the great Eu- 
ropean movement as a socialistic triumph, and the 
principal men of that movement as men of socialistic 
tendencies, yet we do not mean to make ourselves re- 
sponsible for all the results at this movement as these 
men may arrive. We should be sorry to do so indeed, 
because*we regard our doctrine as infinitely better and 
wiser than any thing that has yet been attempted or 
even aimed at, by any party in Europe. At the same 


of it, as an earnest of greater things tocome. It is 
in this light that we rejoice at the noble position as- 
sumed by Lamartine and Blanc—-not that they have 
done all we desire to see done ; on the contrary we 
| think they have undertaken some measures of most 
questionable propriety, but simply because they are 
looking altogether in the right direction. 

For the same reason, we take great pleasure in re- 
cording the partial confessions of truth omitted by 
the leading newspapers and reviews of theday. They 
show how the current of public opinion is setting, they 
confirm our own convictions of the solidity and truth 
of our principles, and are so many independent testi- 
monies to the need which all “civilization” feels of a 
healthier and nobler philosophy. In the last Westmin- 
ster Review, for instance,:there are no less than three 
articles which havea direct bearing on Association. 
Now, the writers of these fall into a great many errors, 
such as confounding “Fourerists” and “ Communists,” 
which prove that they know little about these subjects, 
yet they all make the gnost important and not unwill- 
| ing confessions in regard to the progress of Associa- 
tive principles. Here is an extract from.one of them : 


“The term ‘socialist’ has been applied without distine- 
tion to every person who has indulged in new speculations 
on the subject of social science, however much those spec- 
ulations may differ. In this country ‘ socialism’ has be- 
come a bugbear, from its supposed connexion with laxity 
of morals, and infidelity in religion; but its essential 
characteristic,and the only one in which all socialists agree, 
is the principle of ‘mutual co-operation for the interest 
ofall.’ The extent to which mutual co-operation is prac- 
ticable, without interfering with that iene which 
is equally essential to happiness, is the question of degree 
upon which different opinions are entertained. And let 
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time, we have a right to hail every partial recognition | 


to become oe in a farm and factory 
their own , an ee ee ee eee 
of the kind of socialist communities Louis Blant is prob- 
ably seeking to establishin France at the t moment, 
but of the success of which Lamartine, 
er members of the Provisional Government, are not so 
sanguine as himself. That such communities would fail 
in the first instance is very probable, 1s almost certain ; 
much has to be learned of the arrangements required, and 
modes of management, and until a knowledge of these 
has been gained by experience, there will be defective or- 
ganization and a waste of means. But who would say 
that the experiment should not be tried? And with the 
evidence surrounding us of the marvels accomplished hy 
joint stock associations of capitalists, what data have we 
for a prediction that joint-stock associations of laborers 
(and labor is capital) may not one day realize the results 
of which philanthropists have dreamed ? The difficulties 
to be overcome are not physical but moral. The theory 
is sound, and it is that of Christianity, that the interest 
of oneis the interest of all ; but the habit of identifying 
| our happiness as individuals with the common good has 
|to be formed. Education, when it has escaped its present 
| tramels, may form it. 

“So far from socialism being a just cause of apprehen- 
| sion to the middle and upper classes, its prevalence in 
| France, although but among a comparatively small 
section of the population, is really a valid security for 
the general stability of the existing institutions of 
| property. The socialists of every school deprecate alike 

the principle of confiscation or spoliation. They seek not 
| to pull down therich, but to raise the poor by placing 

them in a position to secure a better share than they now 

obtain of the fruitsof their own industry ; and to propose 

ta accomplish this by purely voluntary associations, as- 

sisted in the first instance by government loans. Two or 
| three millions sterling (one half the cost of our own poor 
| laws,) will probably be the extreme expenditure of the 
| French Republic for some years upon the objects of this 

nature, and if the money should be all sunk it will not 
| have been thrownaway. The government will be popular 
with the working classes when they see it seriously occu- 
pied with schemes, whether ultimately they fail or not, 
by the attention they will excite, and the discussions to 
which they will give rise at every stage of their progress 
| inspire hope, diminish the number of “strikes,” and calm 
down the spirit of violence. But come what may of this 
labor movement, we challenge Louis Blanc, or any repub- 
| lican philanthropist who may hereafter take his place, 
| to produce by any project, however visionary, likely to be 
| sanctioned by the National Assembly, a tithe of the social 
disorders which arose out of the Irish Labor Rate Act of 
1846—the greatest curse under the name of relief with 
| which any country was ever afflicted ; and of which the 
| cost was ten millions sterling.” 





This speaks for itselt, yet another article goes even 
| further than this, and maintains that Fourier’s system 
|isabsolutely necessary to the success of the public 
works began in France. 

Again,the London Chronicle has an article, even 
/more decided than what we have before quoted from 


that powerful journal. It maintains the entire feasi- 


| success from the judicious application of it. 
‘ 
areits words: 





These 


“Tn concluding our brief account of Fourierism, which 
is directly opposed to Communism, we stated that it is in 
no instance ran counter to the laws of human nature, or 

| the established principles of politicaleconomy. In point 
| of fact, it simply proposes to combine and generalize, or 
apply on a large scale, plans, principles, and modes of 
management, which have already undergone the test of 
experienee in detail. An association of capitalists is now 
| the recognized mode of conductinga more than ordina- 
rily extensive enterprise or speculation ; through the me- 
| dius of shares, the very poorest class of capitalists may 
| join in one ; and it is found perfectly practicable to form 
a committee of direction, in such a manner as to ensure 
complete unity of’ action, as well as strict regard to the 
general interest of thecompany. Ina modern club, i 
we have the most striking example of what may be See 
by association to promote personalcomfort. In the Athe- 
num or the United Service Club, for instance, a thou- 
| sand or twelve hundred persons enjoying, for six or eight 
| guineas a years each, the full advantages of an establish- 
|ment very greatly superior in the variety and luxurious 
| character of its accommodations, to that of the richest 
nobleman ; large, airy, well-warmed and well-lighted 
| rooms; ap extensive library, furnished with all the new 
publications as they appear, all the journals and periodi- 
| cals of any note, foreign and English ; an unlimited sup- 
| ply of writing materials; and an excellent cuisine, from 
| which the plainest or the most epicurean meal is served 
| on the shortest warning and at cost price. 
“The next step—to apply the principle of association to 
| lodging or house-room, is a short and easy one. In bar- 
| racks and colleges we find large numbers living under one 
| roof, or in connected ranges of buildings, with accommo- 
dation varying according to the hierarchy of ranks ; and 
| there is no conceivable reason why this mode of living 
| should not be improved upon, and extended to all who 
| cannot afford — houses of the better class) What 
|is commonly called a cottage,can never be made a healthy 
abode ; and we believe the description given in the Re- 
port on the Dubin Improvement Bill, of the dwelling- 
places of the Dublin poor, is strictly applicable to entire 
districts in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and some other 
large towns: 

‘The want of water, the deficient sewerage, the crowdin 
of families into single rooms of smal! dimensions, the filth an 
consequent corruption of the atmosphere, have all been truly 
described. The wonder to our minds was, not that disease, wi 
its attendant miseries, was (as stated) rarely absent, but that 
human beings could prolong life at all in such dwelling places 
and under such circumstances. Some of the courts were not 
meter and the surface of these was like that of a damp dung- 

eap ; Some of the passages were filthy in the extreme ; yet 
even in these courts and passages the stench (exhaling from the 
houses) of human bodies crowded nee, frequently over. 
| came every other stench, and produced so sickening an effect 
| that at the end of an hour we were obliged to discontinue the 
| inspection of the interiors for the tinie. 

‘A rent is exacted for almost every room in these houses. The 
occupier of a very small room, looking into one of the closest 
and dirtiest courts, told us that her rent was 10d a week, and 
we were informed that this is an av e rent for such a room. 
The wretched inmates, therefore, might be lodged in buildings 
ae on ~y barrack system, without even an eventual sacrifice 
ol capital,’ 


“Collections of houses, such as are here described, are 
the constant sources of infection in towns; and the weal- 
thier inhabitants have therefore a direct personal interest 

replacing them by better. But every one who is at all 








conversant with the sanitary measures now in contempla- 
tion, will agree with us, that it is impracticable to intro- 
duce the required improvements in respect of sewerage, 
water-supply, ventilation, &c., without some such altera- 
tion in the mode of lodging the poor asis suggested in the 
foregoing extract. That most admirable association, 
“The Society for Improving the Condition of the Labor- 
ing Classes,” has set an example which we hope to see 
generally followed before long, and we earnestly invite at- 
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bility of Association, and predicts the most probable |- 








down the 
ation of these 
make bold to say that, 
them, it will never be attained at all. me 
chinery is becoming so complicated and so valuable in 
many branches of manufact that the owners ary 
afraid to trust it to any but the and most carefyj 
workmen. They find it profitable to give high wages in 
such cases; and, by the same rule, they may soon fing i, 
profitable ,to give the’ best and most careful workmen g 
direct interest in the concern. At a machine 
for making lace which cost less than £15, has been ro. 
placed by one of very delicate construction, which costs 
£1,500. This is a fact well worth the attention of po. 
litical thinkers. Again, is there anything extravagant ip 
supposing, that the great manufacturers, the railway oom. 
panies, and large proprietors may be induced to gg 
what is done already in many quiet, respectable firms 
= old families, as well as by the State, namely, to pro. 
vide for all who have been disabled or worn out in thei 
service, or have served them during a given number of 

ears with fidelity? It is surely better to pay our contri. 
cetions towards the relief of property, in a shape which 
elevates instead of degrading, which soothes instead of jp. 
ritating the poor. Let as few as possible be driven tg 
exclaim with CLlarKE— 

‘O, may I die before I’m doomed to seek 
That last resource of hope but ill supplied, 
And claim the wretched pittance once a week 
Which justice forces from disdainful pride.’ 

“An establishment like that of the Messrs. Marsuatr 
at Leeds, of such an extent that sheep are actually pas. 
tured on the roofs, might be converted into a Phalanster: 
with very little difficulty, and probably does already com. 
bine some of the main advantages of one. © But we take 
the perfected system, as mathematicians take a perfect 
circle, to argue from; we are thoroughly-going eclectics; 
and we care not who originates a scheme or suggestion, 
nor to what extent it may have been misunderstood or 
perverted, if it be good. 4 - * 

“But we do not hesitate to say, that his, (Louis Blane’s) 
view of the evils of our commercial system, though one- 
sided, is correct as far as it goes. Competition promotes 
wealth ; it does not necessarily promote happiness. The 
startling inequalities we mentioned the other day are ow- 
ing to it ; andit is time to consider whether there may 
not be a mode of gradually, peaceably, and permanently 
correcting them. Muicner Cuevavier (Louis Branc’s 
strenuous opponent) says, that half the population of 
Francé daily suffer more or less from the pains of hunger, 
which they are unable to satisfy. Putting the proportion 
in the British Empire atone tenth, we have more than 
three millions to whom life is a prolonged torture; and 
again and again, when people have been dwelling with ex- 
ulting admiration on the multiform indications of our 
mercantile greatness, have we been tempted to exclaim, 
in the words of Patne’s famous reply to BurKE, when he 
was exalting the old French nobility: ‘You admire the 
plumage, and forget the dying bird.’” 


Surely, with such recognitions of our doctrines, it 
becomes us to be glad in the prospect opened up by 
the changes in Europe. 












A “ Ulvilized ” Example. 

Loud is the laugh with which sticklers for the exist- 
ing order of society will greet the failure of any ex- 
periment to introduce better social relations among 
men. The journals ring with the explosion from one 
end of the Union to another; it gives a new life to the 
somewhat dull prayers of the synagogues ; and almost 
everybody, fools and knaves included, feels at liberty to 
crack his empty jokes over the ill success of the poor 
reformers. , 

One would naturally infer from this that the present 
order was a sample of social perfection, and that all 
its workings were characterized by the most complete 
and beautiful success. It is difficult to understand how 
men who approve of things as they are, can be s0 
ready to condemn every whisper of a possible improve- 
ment. If society were even partially redeemed ; if it 
were making prompt and rapid advances; or if its 
members were all bent upon the discovery of some 
higher state, the conservatives might be excused for 
the determined and defensive stand they take. But 
when our whole experience is an almost unbroken re- 
cord of the suffering and wretchedness of our fellow- 
men, it does indeed seem strange that our first desire 
is to laugh or lie down every attempt towards meliora- 
tion. 

Take the British Parliament, for instance, as a rep- 
resentative of society generally, Its own statistics prove 
that one-tenth of the people are public paupers ; that 
one-fifth are a part of the year wholly out of employ- 
ment, and on the brink of starvation; that the great 
body of the working-classes are debased, ignorant, i!- 
temperate and filthy ; that crime is increasing at a fas- 
ter rate than the population ; yet how ready to “ pooh- 
pooh” any suggestion that the condition of things 
ought to be changed! If we take up the debates of 
that congress we find the most elaborate discussions of 
bills to secure the crown, to fortify property, or to grant 
pensions to military commanders, but the moment @ 
word is said of any great and good measure,—of the 
relief of Ireland,—starvir.g to death by a million ® 
year,—of the elevation of Labor, &c., &c., the house 
resounds with “ironical cheers,” with “ peals of laugh- 
ter,” with “oh, oh!” and “ pooh-pooh’s!” without 
number! Such indifference is heart-rending. 

But in no case is this blindness of mind and hard- 
ness of heart more apalling than in regard to oppress- 
ed, wronged and starving Ireland. The British race 
seem worse than insane; they are devilish, on this 
subject. Instead of yielding at once to the distresses 
and the outraged conscience of this unhappy peoples 
they provoke new animosities by the infliction of neW 
wrongs. To the cries of agonizing distress, wrung bY 
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“rhmen, they reply with the jeer and the bayonet. We 
hear with a shudder of those savage tribes which bind 
their victims to the stake, and then gloat with demo- 
niac pleasure, over the agonies of their death-struggle; 
out minds revol and refuse to proceed when we read 
of the horrible atrocities of religious persecutions and 
the middle-passage ; but we must say that few things 
in either savage or civilized annals impress us with a 
sense of human depravity than the indifference 
of England to the woes of Ireland. . 

The following extract from the Tribune is ‘ moder- 

ate statement of Ireland’s grounds of complaint : 
condition of Ireland naturally at- 
inne detieie of attention—less, indeed, than 
it did when we were in imminent expectation of news 
ofa Chartist insurrection in London and an Irish revolt 
jn Dublin, but still a very decided regard. Commerce 


and Cash are apt to be short-sighted though keen- 
sighted, and we think this was proved in the very gen- 





xultation at the Exchange upon thé receipt of 
= that the Chartist demonstration had passed off 
without palpable results, and that Ireland still remain- 
edin unbroken though feverish subjection to British 
rule. Peace and Order are most essential to prosper- 
ous Industry and commercial Thrift, just as sunshine 
is needful to vegetation, which yet does not always re- 
ceive unkindly the tempest and the thunder. Peace 
and Order are most essential to Business ; but so are 
Justice and Happiness pre-requisites of Peace and Or- 
der. If the avalanche overhangs and threatens the 
populous valley, it is better it should fail at once, than 
be threatening, terrifying, paralyzing. No American, 


we presume, believes that the present state of things 


in Ireland can or désires that it should continue. Few, 
we think, indulge hopes that it will be vitally improved 
by the unconstrained action of the present ruling pow- 
er. The only probable alternative to the continuance 
of general wretchedness is the overthrow of the for- 
eign rule which has created and now maintains, up- 
holds it. We submit, then, that the mercantile cheers 
and congratulations elicited by the tidings of the Ist 
instant from Great Britain and Ireland were hardly 
justified by a calm and comprehensive view of the 
whole ground. 

But why may we not hope for a peaceful and prompt, 
though gradual removal of the woes of Ireland? The 
question is a fair one, and shall be fairly though briefly 
answered. 

Ireland is a conquered country. For four hundred 
years it was partially, for over two hundred it has been 
wholly (with partial and temporary interruptions,) sub- 
ject to Great Britain. Intestine dissessions provoked 
and facilitated her subjugation ; intestine feuds have 
prevented any effectual struggle for independence. 
{nsurrection after insurrection was quenched in the 
blood of her distracted people down to the close of the 
last century, since which no forcible resistance to En- 
lish rule has been attempted. Half a century since, 


the shadow of independence which had for some time | 
existed in the garb of an Irish Parliament was over- | 
thrown by gigantic corruption and intimidation, since | 


which time all the legislation for Ireland has proceeded 
from the British Parliament, in the popular House of 
which Ireland has nominally 100 out of 658 members, 
but practically half of these are elected by petty con- 
stituencies to represent British interests adverse to the 
views and interests of the Irish People. A British 
Lord-Lieutenant is chief Executive, with subordinates 
entirely British in feeling if not wholly so in origin; 
backed by a devoted Police and an army of 20,000 to 
40,000 men, (which may he increased at pleasure to 
100,000,) almost entirely British and officered from 
London. Whatever representation Ireland may be 
supposed to have in the House of Lords is British, and 
ennobled for sufficient subservience to British policy ; 
a twentieth part of the Irish people may choose a ma- 
jority of the meager minority of members allowed to 
Ireland in the British Parliament. Such is the Politi- 
cal condition of a People Eight Millions in number, 
inhabiting the finest Island of Europe, with a single 
excepiion. 

Some of the more atrocious disabilities and forfeit- 
ures to which the People of Ireland have been subjec- 
ted by their British masters on account of their blood 
and their faith have been removed, but the following 
are still in active and deadly operation : 

1. The Soil, generally confiscated by British con- 
querors for the alleged treason of its proprietors in their 
repeated struggles to repel or overthrow British maste- 
ry, has become almost entirely the property of a very 
few persons, most of them alien to Ireland—many of 
them never seen there. It is leased in small patches 
at exorbitant rents to the Peeple, by whom it is dense- 
ly crowded, at an annual charge of some sixty to sev- 
enty millions of dollars. This vast sum must be an- 
nually earned by the Irish People, in addition to the 
cost of their subsistence ; and most of it is sent di- 
rectly out of the country to be spent by the landlord 
class in London, Paris, Rome, Baden-Baden, &c., in 
pomp and luxury. ‘There isno other equal portion of 
the earth which yields so large a rental to be mainly 
squandered abroad ; and abundant experience shows, 
what common sense would sufficientiy indicate, that it 
8 far more burdensome and exhausting to raise a giv- 
en sum to be expended in a foreign country than a like 
sum to be disbursed at home. 

2. The Church Establishment is andther grievous 
burden on the People. Less than one million of the 
eight millions, and these embracing few of the Produc- 
ing class, profess any liking tor the English Church ; 
yet that Church is munificently supported by an enfor- 
ced tax or Tithe levied upon the entire Industry of the 

and. Parishes without a single Protestant Episcopal 
Family, save the Parson’s, yield a bounteous Church 
revenue ; while the Catholic Church, adhered to by the 
8teat mass of the Poor, has yet to be supported by the } 
Voluntary contributions of its disciples. 

3. Manufactures in Ireland were long systematical- 
ly discouraged and even penally interdicted by her British 
Conquerors ; and now this important and profitable de- 
partment of National Industry has scarcely an exist- 
ence there: nor can it be successfully established in 
the face of British ascendancy and British competition. 
Consequently, the Nation has no resource beside Ag- 
Neulture, mainly prosecuted on petty holdings of a 
quarter-acre to two or three acres each—of course, 
rudely, inefficiently, and with an enormous waste of 

abor; and for a great part of the year the peasantry 

ave no employment whatever. é 
at Tenant Right, or the tenure by which the soil is 
th and improved, is miserably defined and secured 
nn the greater part of Ireland. Should the ten- 
prod y industry and skill render their holdings more 
=naee the landlord’s agent would soon come 

Hn em for a consequent increase of rent, so that 
der fertile, has no encouragement to improve or ren- 

©. Four millions of acres which might sup- 
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who do will not improve them. They feel no distress, | @*#2,i8 unable to attend the Convention, the of 
and a large addition to the arable area of the island Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
would tend to diminish the exotbiiant rents they are| At each Annial Convention, the officers of the Society 
be chosen for the ensuing year. 


now ehabled to extort, through the urgency of compe- 
tition for land. 

5. The taxation of Ireland is British—of course by| _ V+ The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
no means light. To ali that has hitherto been borne Vice Presidents, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Do- 
has amd ag added a bate the Poor hay-| mestie ap pm, * Becretary, Recording Secretary, 
ing hitherto supporte private charity alone. A : 4 
The Famine consequent on the failure of the Potato in vind crore ‘ne ee mene SPaRDMs OF. Cvie, 
1546 rendered some farther and systematic provision} The Executive Committee shall be com d of the 
for Pauperism indispensable. So in other respects. | Offieers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
The Rents, Tithes, Taxes, and exactions of all kinds,| constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held dur- 
which were just endurable when each acre would pro- | ing the first week of each month, by order of the Presi- 
duce in potatoes food sufficient to sustain half a dozen| 4¢ut; and this Committee shall be responsible for the 
persons through a year, have become insufferable by | S°neTa! management of the Union; and shall have pow- 


e er to fill occasional vacancies in th ion. 
the failure of the Irish main-stay. In Oats and Tur-| yy. This Constitution may be ane 4 pig OM 


nips it will barely feed half so many at dest ; in Wheat) versary i , ; i 

and Grass fewer still. One Million of the Irish Peo- — © 7 SS ae eee ae ly 
ple, it is credibly affirmed, have died since January of 

last year of starvation and the diseases engendered by 

deficient or unwholesome food. And still the work of ere pe ran 

destruction goes on. How shall it be arrested ? It will be seen from the letter of our friend Doner- 
iar eanahin mnie is, Mir ogee ag must inter-| ry, that he anticipates further trouble in France. What 

) opt measures adequate to the permanent} }; : , 

relief of the Foust. But “ the Govermtions * happens 3 a a eT ee eae 
to be the agent, the creature, the instrument, of these| ¥¢ ust that he is mistaken. The French people have 
very classes for whose aggrandisement and luxury the| thus far conducted themselves with such moderation 
Irish Millions are doomed to starve—of the Landlords,| and nobility that we hope. they will not tarnish the 
the Established Church, the British Manufacturing in- ' 
terest and their confederates. They are all most anx- 
ious (of course) that Irish misery should be alleviated ; the fature. 

but who shall convince them that Irish Rents must be| At the same time it is natural to expect 9 reaction 
| reduced, Irish Tithes abolished, Irish Tenant-Right| aftersuch brilliant achievement. The friends of the 
| recognised, Irish Manufactures fostered, and British| old order, as soon as they have recovered from the 
mastery relinquished, in order to effect the desired con- : fle s i “~ : 
summation? Whoever heard of classes so situated | “"™™S © a of the blow by which they have been 
perceiving, admitting and overruling the oppressions by prostrated, will endeavor to regain some of the posi- 
which they profit and are subsisted in idle luxury? We | tions which they have lost. In this attempt they will 


can cherish no hope that a British Parliament, consti- | Jeaye no means untried ; and flattery, intrigue, money 
| tuted as at present, will ever redress the essential wrongs | and intimidation will all be used in their behalf. But 
| of Ireland, save on compulsion. An J/rish Parliament | a 5 


|might, even though not democratically constituted ;| W° have confidence in the present leaders of France, 


| but Great Britain says, through her Prime Minister, that | as well as in the body of the people. 













glory of their past by any inconsiderate movement in | 
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conservatism, much is going on which will one day 
have fruits. Men’s minds are altering quite past their 
own volitions. Men's mouths dre familiarizing their 
own brains with sounds and thoughts which they have 
refused hitherto to hear. Association is on every ton- 
gue, either as hated or hoped for. That isitself a gain. 
The time is ripe for an agitation on our principles 
among those who are not the learned of the world. 
There is not, in the universe of thought one force to 
counteract it—in the universe of Love—in every heart 
—all goes with it. Names are the only thing which 
any one fears—in substantials the world is with us—- 
did the world but know it. 

I have received from my friend Thomas Cooper, 
the Chartist Poet, (who will one day be the Social Po- 
et,) a letter, of which the following is an extract : 

“ With all their oh! oh!” says he, “the laughing 
Parliament are quaking. I have had some interviews, 
lately, of a curious kind. Among others, Sir Harry 
Verney, M. P. for Bedford, made an appointment to 
meet me at Thomas Carlyle’s last Saturday week. 
The Baronet pressed me to tell what I would reeom- 
mend for the people’s relief, and to say what I thought 
the Chartists would do, if they had the Charter. Em- 
ploy the unemployed, was my instant answer, and be- 
fore I could go further we were up to the ears in Fou- 
rierism, Communism, &c.,and I have since lent the 
kindly and sincere M. P. several pamphlets to enlight- 
en his ignorance, and sent him (at his urgent desire) a 
list of others. Carlyle came out nobly, and backed me 
up like a man.” 

As to France, the following is from Doherty : 

Paris, April 21, 1848. 

« My pear W. :—I have delayed writing to you for 
some days, that I might have time to write you a long 
letter. Every day, I find, however, that [ have less 








time. I must send you the spirit or the ghost of what 


| a Parliament for Ireland shall never be granted ; and | 


| it probably*will never be, so long as England has pow- 
| er to prevent it. 
|» What, then, remains for the Irish people? This isa 


If they deceive the hopes of the world, the conse-| I meant to say. 
quences will be upon their own heads. _It is at least “ All things are going on well ; that is to say “ nice 
certain, that the Associationists of Paris will always be | and badly,” as your brother says. 


| question which they are now pondering, and must de-| found on the side of Justice and Order. Their grand | “T have just written to him a long account of things 


cide for themselves. We would not interfere with nor} doctrines place them in a reconciling position between 
influence their decision. War is horrible at best: a the éxtremes of the old pert d | ‘Il st 
es e arties - wy will thew 
| civil war most horrible of all. And yet there may be ‘ d parties; and they will show 


la worse thing than the sacrifice of some thousands of| themselves, we have no doubt, worthy of their cause. | 
| human lives in battle ; namely, the wasting away of| We have an earnest of what they will doin the reply 


| million after million by the protracted agonies of fam-| of Victor ConsipeRANT to one of the democratic clubs 
j ine and fever, by the gradual decay of strength, of hope 
|and of life. Heaven grant that both of these terrible D 4 * 
alternatives may yet be avoided ; but if a choice of ap-| Tequired him to sign one of the old Robespierrean for- | 


palling evils isinevitable, may the lesser be inflicted; mulas of the past revolution. He refused indignantly | 
| and overcome. to go back to that period for the sources of his politi- | 
cal faith, and proclaimed himself the friend of a progres- | 


7 sive and peaceful democracy. 
We had no time last week to say, that the anew : ’ 


. : : fi | Our friends abroad will bide their time. 

Convention of the American Union of Association- | sive joy over thei 6 wt \ “is @ 
| s y over their recent triumphs may lead them i 

ists passed off with the greatest eclat and success. It! : J aa 


: ; | some extravagances; but we are stre, into n 
| was emphatically a gathering of friends, all ardently | ediais : , 2 
. | . 
devoted toa noble cause. The proceedings through- | 
out were in the highest degree harmonious, and we! 
trust will add to the prosperity of the Union. Our| Sa ; ‘ 
7 ee ; | “The Fourierites ;go in for an immediate division of 
public meeting on Tuesday evening drew together a | all property.”—Boston Atlas. : 
a rhicl . 7 
gumind oe . . ay ae many of! ‘The above are two of the most wholesale, unmitiga- 
the most distinguished philanthropists of the day. The | ted, wanton untruths in the leading article of yester- 
| speeches of the orators were received with unmistaka- | day’s Boston Atlas. The writer has no moral right 
| ble marks of favor. to utter falsehoods so gross when the facts are so 
We were particularly cheered by the presence of abundantly within reach. Cabet is no Fourierite, and 
tei , never pretended to be, nor was recognized as one. He 
delegates from distant places, and especially of those | is a Communist, and has long been at the head of a| 
from Cincinnati and Bangor. We only regret that en-| Communist organization, which meditates a settle- | 
gagements in Philadelphia and elsewhere prevented us, ed , a ~~ sent out its advance guard | 
after the adjournment of the Convention, from extend- | Mie.) °80;. 1B & bookstore, just opposite me Bie 
aa 3 oes office, its Editors may at any time procure the cheaper | 
_—se these brothers those various private hospitalities elementary works (long since printed) of those termed 
which our hearts dictated. We should like to have | “Fourierites” ; all replete with the most positive hos- 
cemented by the interchange of a more intimate friend- | tity vo Coons We ask our cotemporaries, as 
s : a 8 E nn Ww y j , > 
ship, the kindly feelings excited by our official inter- | ™°" “10 Wome. DE seenceeed Sanent ond jens, Bow Chey 
course. Doubtless, the next anniversary will bring 


reconcile to their own consciences the utterance and | 
repetition of such unqualified, calumnious falsehoods.— 
about a renewal of these ties, and we hope the begin- 
ning of a great many more. 


to which he was presented as a candidate, and which 








Our Convention. 


An exces- 





“The Schemes of Cabet the Fourierite.” 
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Letter from London. 
Lonpon, April 28, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


My Dear Frienps:—-This week things European 
seem for the time asleep, and English affairs are very 


Tribune. 
The following isthe Constitution of the Union, as 
unanimously amended at the Annual Meeting: 
CONSTITUTION 
oF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS, 


I. The name of this Society shall be the AMERICAN 
Union oF AssoclaTIONISTs. 

All members of Affiliated Unions, who are regular 
contributors to the funds of the Affiliated Union to which 


will be the result of the French elections ; a question 
upon which I cannot presume to speak, though I will 


and parties here. Ask him to show you the letter. It 
is impossible to judge of the state of things here, from 
what the shopkeepers and the press are doing and say- 
ing. That which is uppermost now, and covering the 
whole surface of the troubled waters, is mere froth and 
bubble ; the waters beneath are in a very different 
state of depth and calm and moving power. The 
working people don’t even discuss one-half of what is 
filling the mouths of the shopkeepers and the fright- 
ened middle classes. They are discussing the rights 
of labor and the modes of organizing industry, so as 
to secure the fruits of labor to the working men, in 
lieu of poverty, and care, and insecurity. Many of 
the people refrain from voting because they think the 
provinces will be sure to send to the assembly, men of 
property and privilege, who will continue, or wish to 
continue the old system of labor and salary, and they 
believe they will be obliged toturn them out. They 
are keeping theirconsciences free for the task, in not 
having sanctioned its existence by their votes. 

“Tt is well to know what Proudhon and Cabet have 
written, but there is nothing of any depth to learn from 
them. Read them, however, when an opportunity of- 
fers, but you need not hurry. 

“*T believe that civil war is quite inevitable in France, 
and perhaps all over Europe, from the temper of the 
two great classes of society,and those who form the 
link between them. JI mean those who have nothing, 
and those who have all, and those who, having nothing, 
sympathize with the poor, but live on the spoils of the 
rich. The people are determined to work for them- 
selves alone, and not for the profitof others. That is 


the cause of the revolution.” 
hh 
Erxrata—Translation from Henri Gorsse, page 11, No.2 
Vol. VII. 
Ist Paragraph, 3d line, read apart, for apart separate 
2d ” Ist “read Serial, for Social. 


Sth a 24 “ read another, for other 

6th ‘ 6th “ read members of Socia) Life, for mem- 
bers of a Social Life. 

9th “ 6th “ read is it, for it is. 

4th * 2ist “ read magnified, for magnificent. 

l6th “ 7th “ read construct, for contract. 


Religious Union of Associationists. 
Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 
H. Channing, Every SuNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 





they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
andas such, may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they shall be delegates to such Convention. 

No local Union shall be recognized as Affiliated, which 
does not make an annual payment of at least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Treasury of the American Union. 


IL. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society based on a system of 
Joint-Stock Property ; 
Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutua! Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integral Education ; 
Unsiry or Inrerests 
which system we believe to be in accordance with the 


Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 
| 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the appointment 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub- 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, and in every way dif- | 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing for | 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, 
to be composed of the stated weekly contributions from Af. | 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed of | 
such contributions as may be made for the purpose,—the | 
principal of which shall be regwarly invested by Trustees | 
appointed by the Executive Committee, until otherwise | 
appropriated by atwo-thirds vote of the Union, at a reg- | 

meeting, and the interest in the mean time to be de- 
voted to the expense of propagation, under the direction 
of the Executive Committee. 





TV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held | 
at such time and place as may be designated by the Ex-| 
ecutive Committee. The said Convention shall be com- | 
posed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding 
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| swamp the “ country” or landed party, and it is doubt- | 


presently give our friend Doherty’s opinion on the sub- 
ject. Inthe meantime it may be mentioned hat the Sar Welly Ganite. 
midd classes who supported the Government on the | Axvorner Hereropox ‘MoveMENT sy THE Rev. Tuko- 


great day of *‘ Special Constables,” in London, are! pore Parker.—This poplar ae povemee amas 
= : . a They de. | hearty reformer, set out on a foot journey to New Haven 
— asking for their —— for that serv aa They de on Tuesday morning, after having delivered an ad- 
mand for themselves a Parliamentary Reform, of which| dress before the American Anti-Slavery Society. If 
sthe : sant tere te eation of elec-| all the clergymen who visit New York on anniversary 
perhaps th most impor a I s the creation of | lee week, were to walk home, as Mr. Parker has done, instead 
toral districts according to population, as the basis of | of riding, they would, no doubt, find themselves greatly 
the number of members of Parliament. This would | benefitted by their visit to the city.— Mirror. 
A New Articie.—The Ror. a Pepper, oer 
ether the Aristocracy wil Iw selves to| ian clergyman of Albany, N. 1. has invented, says the 
ful wi | rhe r wa 1 allow them a : Springfield Republican, a compound of clay, called Argil- 
be thus taken into custody, even by their dear “ Spe- | lo, which resembles in structure and appearance, the rich- 
cials.’ However, the middle classes are moving, and | est ee oo a be used ether a. 
; a : . | pavements » tops, and other ornamental articles. 
the tinkering of our Constitution will probably be car- ete taleae any known variety of marble, and 
ried on again by them, and from time to time. is equally cheap. = — Whig speaks of it in the 
ee - oe ; a | following terms : “No one who has not yet seen it, can 
There is also to be a general dining in unmediate | form an idea of its beauty and illimitable variety of  col- 
commemoration of the day of specials, and courage} jors, It is so hard as to resistany serateh except that of 
is expected to be at its height on the afternoon of the ja crystal or diamond. Already, Mr. Calhoun has intro- 
. : ‘ill ble’s staffs : boule | duced into the Senate a resolution, which passed. instantly, 
feast ; then will constable’s staffs be grasped, or shoul-| + the effect that all the floors in the public offices in the 
dered, and the Constabulary force will show how the | capital should be made of this beautiful material. $1,- 
100,000 has been offered for the entire patent.” 


Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 





little interesting. The great curiosity is, to know : 


field was won, and stand on tip-toe at the name of 
Books iN THE Paciric,—aA large invoice of standard 


Crispin [t should be added, that as e ver'8 — shoes books from the establishment of the Messrs. Harper in 
the working men were among the force called out) New York was received at Honolulu, Oct 20th, and in 
against the Chartists, the dinner is a happy invention | less than six weeks about $1000 worth had been retailed 

a jeacos have | mong the town people and foreign residents. The for- 
to say “ paid” to the obligation the other classes have eign residents of East Maui had ordered an entire set of 
received from them. If the day could be the inaugur-| Harper’s Family Library, consisting of one hundred and 


seventy-two volumes.— Boston Transcript. 


Bav.—The New Haven Palladium says that full one 
; - as __ | quarter of the petitions to the Connecticut Legislature 

But under all the disheartening apathy of the POW-| are for divorces—more than twenty have been registered 
erful classes, under the huge choke weed of despair and | within a few days. 


ation of a perennial right to dine, it would be a hap-| 
pier solution of their political demands 
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well a, Jenene Manis ee Beles Prism, and 
) James Murray, near , an 
Adams the volunteer in Chaflestown. In no case 
the certain cause of death been acertained. In addition, 
the bodies of several infants have either been buried sur- 
reptitiously or found floating in the water. These are 
melancholy comments on the morals of our city, and the 
fact that they produce so little effect on the public mind, 
is the most alarming circumstance.— Boston Traveller, 


Harp Work.--After the excitement of the Chartist 
Demonstration on Monday, 10th of April, Mr, Feargus 
O'Connor attended and spoke in the House of Commons. 
Before the debate was through, however, it seems, he sank 
down with fatigue, and was found fast asleep on one of 
the benches just after a vote had been taken on some mi- 
nor question. His case was reported to the § er and 
he wag awakened and requiredto vote. The Hon. mem- 
ber voted with the Ayes, which caused much merriment, 
it being contrary to his former vote and on the side of the 
Ministry. 


DeaTu Prom Seexine Too MucH Licnt.—We find the 
following curious statement in the Washington Union of 
Saturday last: . 

We were surprised to find, yesterday, how many little 
birds have fallen victims to Mr. Crutchett’s large lantern 
on the dome of the Capitol, and to the wires pat apes’ 
it. We understand that fifty beautiful birds of different 
sorts, were found dead yesterday morning. Started up 
in the night from their resting places in the square, they 
are, probably, drawn to the light, and dash themselves to 
death, against the lantern or wires. 


Taxinc His Time For 1t.—At one of our hotels, a bill 
of fare, eays a Northern paper, was handed to a respecta- 
ble looking old gentleman from the onan? as he was ta- 
king his seat at the dinner table. He deliberately put on 
his spectacles, and glancing his eyes over its contents, fol- 
ded it up and put it in his pocket, at the same time apol- 
ogetically remarking to the waiter, that he hadn’t time to 
read it then, but he would look over it after dinner. 


A Tevecrarnic Biunper.—The erroneous report of 
the abdication of the Kingof Prussia may be thus accoun- 
ted for :—The magnetic interpreter at the telegraph isa 

olitician, and considerably interested in foreign affairs. 

te events have considerably excited him, and news 
from France has been so extraordinary that there is not 
anything which his excited mind does not anticipate on 
the first word of communication. The telegraph, after 
due warning the other day, said, “The—King—of—Prus- 
sia.” The reader turned pale, and thought of the morn- 
ing paper that had offered the highest price for early and 
exclusiveintelligence. The dial proceeded, “The--King— 
of—Prussia—has—gone—to—Pot.” In another minute 
the communication was on its way to the newspaper of- 
fice. Not long after, however, the dial was agitated, and 
then came “sdam,” making it read thus: “The King of 
Prussia has gone to Potsdam.”—Scotch Reformer’s Ga- 
zette, 


Tue Jockey anp THE JupGe.—A judge who was not 
very celebrated for his humanity, being on the Western 
Circuit of England, wanted a pair of carriage horses, and 
sent to Exeter, where a couple were found and taken on 
trial. During the term of probation one of them unfor- 
tunately died, and the judge sent for the dealer to com- 
municate the disaster, as well as to learn the extent of the 
pecuniary loss. Upon the job master making his appear- 
ance, the judge said, “Well, Mr. , this is an unfor- 
tunate business ; what is to be done?” The dealer stroked 
his forelocks, and with a professional bow replied—“It is 
indeed unfortunate, my lord ; but I were sure them hani- 
mals ’ould never live long, as soon as I know’d your lord- 
ship had ’em on trial.” 





An honest Hibernian recently invented a tea pot with 
two spouts, the one exactly opposite the other, for the 
convenience of pouring out two cups at the same time. 


An Irisu Pixe.—The Charleston Patriot describes the 
lrish or Crappie Pike, and those who recollect the dead- 
ly results of its use in former times by the Irish peasan- 
try, and reflect that it has again been recommended as 
a superior implement to the gun, may feel curious to 
know its construction. The staff of this formidable wea- 
pon is nine feet long and the blade one foot more. To 
the foot of the blade’ next the staff is affixed a cross 
piece of iron terminating at one side with a hook and at 
the other in a heavy battleaxe. So that the instrument 
may be used for cutting down as well as thrusting. 


A Queer Customer.—A gentleman yesterday stepped 
into the Real Estate Agency Office of Guy H. Salisbury, 
Esq., under the Patchin Bank, and asked-- 

“Have you any Real Estate for sale?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you a sample of some ?” 

“What, sir ?” 

“A sample; I am prepared to buy by the load, foot or 
acre; any way you please, gir ; only I wish to see a sam- 
ple.”"—Buffaio Courier. 


A little boy, not over ten years of age, was seen the 
other day, cramming his mouth full of “fine cut,” when a 
gentleman standing by, somewhat amused at the specta- 
cle, asked him what he chewed tobacco for. “ What doI 
chew tobacco for ?” replied the boy, ‘why sir, I chew it 
to get the strength out of it, to be sure; what d’ye think 
I chew it for?” 


Scotch AnecpoTe.—An old lady was telling her grand 
children about some trouble in Scotland, in the course of 
which the chief of her clan was beheaded : 

“It was nae great thing of a head to be sure,” said the 
good old lady, “but it was asad loss to him.” 
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On the Philosophical Tendencies of the Age; being 
Four Lectures delivered at Edinburgh and Glasgow 


in January 1848, by J. D. Monert, A. M. London: 
John Johnstone. 


Mr. Morell is already very favorably known in this 
country by the reprint of his History of Modern Phil- 
osophy, to which these Lectures may be considered a 
sort of supplement. We have already noticed the 
History at some length, and have nothing now to add 
but a recommendation of the reprint to such of our 
readers as are interested in metaphysical speculation, 
and would possess a lucid resumé of its most modern 
results ; 

Having developed in the History the chief modifi- 
cations which philosophical speculation has undergone 
in modern times, Mr. Morell now proceeds to elucidate 


the chief philosophical tendencies of our own age. 
He defines philosophy as‘ the science of first princi- 
ples; that, namely, which investigates the primary 
grounds, and determines the fundamental certainty of 
human knowledge generally.” All men have certain 
firm beliefs of their own, as to the existence of mind 
under some form or other, as to a supreme Being, as 
to moral obligation, and a future immortality, These 
convictions are spread throughout the race, appearing 
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Morats or Rosron-— eeu ree dead bodies | them sets himself to consider that ground, with a view 
have been ae = Oe a week, viz: Mre. | 14 the establishment of its validity, that moment he 


begins to philosophize ; for he begins to seek out the 


has | principle upon which human knowledge reposes ; which 


is the precise function of philosophy. 

The chief philosophical tendencies of the present 
era, then,—that is to say the chief answers which are 
given in our day to the question, What is the final 
ground of appeal for the validity of human knowledge ? 
—are summed up by Mr. Morell under four heads, 
namely, Positivism, Individualism, Traditionalism, 
and Common Sense. The first three ot these answers 
Mr. Morell examines and condemns as insufficient ; 
the fourth he makes his own after modifying the term 
“ common sense,” into a synonime of universal reason, 
or the universal intuitions of mankind. 

According to Mr. Morell then, the true answer to 
the great question of philosophy, as to the validity of 
our knowledge, refers us to the universal intuitions of 
mankind, to thé unitary reason. Thus the existence 
of philosophy depends upon a communis sensus, or a 
unitary reason among men; and to the illustration of 
this idea as involving the erganic unity and progressive 
destiny of the race, and constituting the highest philo- 
sophical tendency of the times, Mr. Morell devotes his 
last Lecture. 

Such is a very meagre outline of Mr. Morell’s per- 
formance ; those of our readers who are curious to see 
the filling. up, will find pleasure in consulting the work 
itself which will no doubt be soon republished here. 
What ye are most forcibly impressed with on reading 
it, is the utter vanity, according to Mr. Morell’s show- 
ing, ot all philosophy. Mr. Morell certainly by no 
means designs to produce such an impression ; yet we 
believe it to be an inevitable fruit of his book. Take 
hisown definition of it, and suppose philosophy once es- 
tablished ; it must instantly die of inanition. For 
philosophy, says the author, is what ascertains and 
fixes for us the grounds of human knowledge. While, 
therefore, these grounds afe unascertained and unfixed, 
philosophy has something to do, or at least an appear- 
ance of something to do, and consequently exhibits a 
fair semblance of human life. But once get these 
grounds ascertained and fixed, and she would mani- 
festly be functus officio, with no more business upon 
earth than a brooding hen has upon an empty nest. 
Her maturity would be her death, and all her laborious 
nonage would have had no other result than the utter 
defeat of her majority. ‘“ No!” gays Mr. Morell, “you 
mistake the matter; for as the organic unity of the 
race implies its progressive destiny, and as this destiny 
necessarily imposes upon humanity a graduated pro- 
cession of ideas or intuitions, so every age will have its 
own intuitions, and exact, therefore, its own philosophy, 
thatis its own logical statement of those intuitions. 
Thus philosophy will always have its work in the world, 
that, namely, of bringing the ideas or intuitions of 
every age into a clear, reflective, logical form.” 

But decidedly this is an abandonment of all philoso- 
phy, at least of philosophy considered as having any 
universal or absolute validity. If philosophy is only 
the logical form which every age gives to its intuitions, 
then the philosophy of one age will never suffice for 
another, nor in fact the philosophy of one man suffice 
for any other man. This is to make philosophy essen- 
tially imperfect or immature, as we said before ; it is 
to make its fulfilment convertible with that of the des- 
tiny of the race, or with the knowledge of all things by 
all men. In short, philosophy according to Mr. Morell 
is identical with universal. science ; and as universal 
science depends upon the perfect development of hu- 
manity, or what is the same thing upon its sensible ex- 
perience of all divine harmonies, the prospect of a per- 
fect philosophy is at all events sufficiently remote. 

We cannot but think that a portion of the vagueness 
which unquestionably pervades Mr. Morell’s book, is 
owing to the loose envisagement which the great ques- 
tion of philosophy assumes to his mind: The search 
of Philosophy, says he, (page 14,) is after ‘the ulti- 
mate ground of appeal for the validity of human know- 
ledge.” We hold this to be a great mistake. What 
is the meaning of the word knowledge? It always 
means when used in strictness, sensible experience. A 
person knows only what his senses report tohim. In 
common parlance indeed the word is often used as a 
synonime of belief, or of information, as when a per- 
son says, “ I know that the earth goes round thesun, 
meaning I believe that fact upon the testimony otf 
science, or I have learned it from others; or, “ I know 
that two and two make four,” meaning I have learned 
this fact. If men really knew the order of the plane- 
tary relations, or knew the relations of numbers to 
one another, then science as the organic product of ob- 
servation would so far lose its rationality, and sink into 
mere sensible perception. If then knowledge be con- 
vertible with sensible experience, if a man knows only 
what his senses attest, manifestly philosophy sets 
herself a very superfluous task in inquiring the grounds 
of appeal for the Validity of human knowledge. The 
| appeal is direct to the very senses; it lies before our 
eyes, and no one consequently needs the services of 
philosophy to aid him in discovering it. No man 
| doubts of the validity of his knowledge. Every man 
accepts it jnstinctively, as is shown by the common 
|saying, when we wish to affirm the intrinsic ineredi- 
bility of any proposition, “ I would not believe it upon 
the evidence of my senses ;” that is, I would not be- 
lieve it if I knew it. 
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it is exclusively with the discovery of their ground, or 
of that thing which gives them validity, that philoso- 
phy is concerned. 

Now what is the ground of these beliefs? Unques- 
tioriably it is the existence in man of an interior or 
supersensuous life. Unless there be in man a life in- 
terior or superior to the life of the senses, it is utterly 
impossible to justify these beliefs, or give any valid ac- 
count of them. For the senses ignore them one and 
all. I believe, for instance, in the existence of a Crea- 
tor, of mind, of an imperishable life, of moral dis- 
tinctionsamong men. Yet my senses take no note of 
these things. I believe that two and two are equal to 
four, that the earth goes round the sun ; but the rela- 
tions involved in these propositions are also wholly ig- 
nored by my senses. I believe in the events of the 
past history of man, and in the promise of his future 
career upon the earth; but my senses behold neither 
the past nor the future, and shut me up exclusively to 
the present. To account then for these beliefs, for 
these impressions which are not suggested by the sens- 
es, and yet dominate the suggestions of the senses, we 
are bound to assume the existence in man of a super- 
sensuous life, or a life which is interior and superior to 
that derived from the senses. They assure us 
that the all of man’s life is not visible to the bodily 
eye, nor audible to the bodily ear——that an inner life 
subtends this outer one, not vague or shadowy or ab- 
stract, but far more deeply real and richly organized 
than that which is conditioned in time and space. 

The interior sphere of human life, that which is 
within the sensitive sphere, is primarily the passional 
sphere, the sphere of man’s loves or affections ; and 
subordinate to this, acting indeed as a medium between 
it and the sensitive sphere, is the intellectual sphere, or 
the sphere of thought. A true philosophy then, in 
seeking to explain the ground of human belief, would 
have investigated the laws of this primary or passionab 
life, and set forth its physiological structure. As it is 
the deepest life in man, and that accordingly which 
most intimately relates him to the Fountain of Life, it 
is manifest that a just apercu of its laws and harmo- 
nies isnecessary to the right understanding of every 
subsequent or more superficial trait of human experi- 
ence. But philosophy hitherto has altogether over- 
looked this primary plane of human life, and fixed its 
regards exclusively upon its middle plane, or the intel- 
lect. The consequence of this grand oversight has 
been to entail upon philosophy a permanent ignorance 
of order, and cause it to omit from humanity, its great 
distinctive feature, which is action—individual or self- 
generated action. 

Every one who reflects may see at a glance, that 
thought is not genetic,and that if man’s deepest life 
consequently were merely intellectual, he would go on 
thinking forever without dreaming of doing.— 
Thought itself is only the form of want, desire, affec- 
tion, passion; is only the means or channel by which 
these things go forth into expression. If I had no 
want—no passion—no affection towards anything, I 
could not think at all ; the very motive for discrimina- 
ting between things, for noting the relations of agree- 
ment and difference between things, which constitutes 
thought, would be absent, and my understanding would 
be a tabula rasa, or rather a nullity. And action of 
course would be a nullity, if that were pessible, still 
more absolute. The philosophers consequently by ob- 
stinately regarding the intellectual sphere of man as 
final, have docked him of both ‘his extremities, have 
shorn him of both head and feet, leaving him a mere 
disreputable torso, impracticable for any uses but those 
of the virtuoso. They have made him a mere flat 
surface, without interior or exterior degrees, or what is 
the same thing, without order; an absolute middle, 
that is, a middle without beginning and without end. 
Consequently, they have denied him life, for life is the 
constant descent of highest things to lowest, and the 
ascent of lowest things to highest, and reduced him to 
asheercaput mortuum. It is an error in philosophy 
precisely comcident with that of the physiologist who 
should attempt to generate the functions of the heart and 
lungs out oftheir own walls,or independently of the ner- 
vous impulsion communicated by the brain. As in this 
case the physiologist,by making these organs the source 
of their own activity, also makes them its end, and thus 
virtually reduces the universal body which that activity 
pervades into a heart and lungs; so the philosopher 
who makes the intellect the source, makes it also the 
end, of its own activity, and thus melts the passional 
and active extremes of human life, or its starry heav- 
ensand its fertile earth, into a thin, hazy, watery, al- 
together insubstantial intellectuality. 

Philosophy has not indeed denied the existence of 
the passions. Her fault is that she has reviewed them 
as abstractions simply, not as organized and living 
forms. Ask philosophy what the human soul is; she 
will either remain hopelessly dumb; or she will ask 
you to ponder the preliminary question, whether there 
be a soul or not; or at bestshe will answer that itis a 
certain immaterial quiddity, which is enclosed in a 
man’s body, but is both wholly invisible, and wholly 
unintelligible. Ask her what affection is, say the af- 
fection of friendship, or paternity or love, and her best 
answer will be thatit is an unintelligible modification 
of this unintelligible soul, excited by something in one’s 
outward experience. Her replies never set before you 
an organic form appreciable to the intellect, but always 


What, then, is the question of philosophy 2 Mr! a bodiless and therefore boundless abstraction, which 


Morell indicates an approximate perception of it when 


perpetually balks the intellect instead of satisfying it. 


and reappearing through all the parts and periods of | he says that all men have certain beliefs, in regard to| Thus philosophy ever and anon proclaims herself ence- 


human history. If now, proceeds the author, we ques- 


tionmen asto the ground of these convictions, we 


shall receive various replies, but the moment any of 


her existence of mind, of God and his providence, and 
|of an immortal destiny beyond the grave. These be- 


| liefs, and other similar ones, are wholly distinguish- | 


inte; the period of gestation duly elapses ; the mid- 
wife and the friends of the family are summoned ; the 


accouchement supervenes ; and Jo! instead of an or- 













ganized human produet, you have any qua ntity 
viewless, worthless wind. 

We are individually a great admirer of Swedenbo 
and we deem it not the least among the many shinin 
services rendered the human intellect by that transce 
dent genius, that he utterly discharges it of al these 
flatulent abstractions. He demonstrates that there jg 
no room in the universe for an abstraction, by reyea). 
ing its immeasurable depths filled to the brim with o;. 
ganized life. The human soul is not tohim a vaporoy, 
quiddity imprisoned in the viscera of the natural body 
isolated from the contact and communion of kindred 
souls, and intrinsically intangible to the understanding. 
it is an organized human form, imaging or reflectin 
the perfect divine form. It is moreover a finite form, 
because being created, and possessing therefore no ab. 
solute being, 11s existence is of necessity social, m 
conditioned upon the co-existence of others; and 80- 
cial existence is obviously finite—it is one existence 
finited by others. Every human soul is thus a part of 
a grand unitary whole, a member of a universa) hu- 
man society, deriving its own distinctive quality 
therefore in every case from its peculiar relations to 
the universal body. And, as there can be Nothing jn 
the part which is not equally in the whole, these rela- 
tions of course are determined in every case by the de. 
termination of the universal body, that is by the endor 
use which that body subserves. 

Now the end of creation according to Swedenbory 
is the conjunction of the Creator with the creature is 
the eternal fellowship of God with every man. And 
as God the Creator is perfect Love, it hence ensues 
that the creature, in order to fulfil the end of creation 
must be in general and in particular a form of love. 
Such must be the form of the universal creation, such 
the form of every individual creature. But as love 
derives its form exclusively from wisdom,* so the pas- 
sional sphere of creation in order to realize its ‘own 
form either in whole or in part, either universally or in- 
dividually, demands alsoan intellectual sphere, through 
which it may proceed to actual ultimation. * 

But wisdom is impossible without experience. Fx. 
perience is its indispensible basis. For as wisdom is 
the going forth of love to its ultimate delights, so un- 
less it were founded upon an experience of the differ. 
ences between things, it could not conduct love to its 
appropriate satisfactions. Thus these internal, or pas- 
sional and intellectual, spheres of creation, demand al- 
so an externa] sphere, which shall bring their subjects 
into organized relation with outlying things, and give 
him a sensible perception of their agreement or disa- 
greement with himself. This external sphere of crea- 
tion, which is the basis or continent of the two interior 
spheres, is the natural or sensible world, the sphere ot 
the outer senses. 

Creation, then, viewed rationally, that is, according 
to order, is a work of trine dimension, graduated in 
exact conformity with the essential divine trinity of 
Love, Wisdom, and Power. As Love is impotent 
without wisdom, and wisdom accrues only trom expe- 
rience, so these twain demand the sensuous organi- 
zation of their subject in order to the development ¢i- 
ther of his passional or intellectual individuality. 

Thus the human soul, according to Swedenborg, i: 
not what the philosophers call a simple—meaning 
thereby an inconceivable—substance, but a complex - 
ganization, perfectly appreciable to every one who un- 
derstands its laws. It is an orderly form involving 2 
beginning, a middle, and an end, and it is not to be 
conceived apart from that order. And inasmuch as 
the beginning and middle are nothing without the end, 
(yust as the upper stories of a house are nothing with- 
out the foundation, or as the head and chest are pow- 
erless without the abdomen and extremities,) so the 
sensuous sphere of man’s life is the seat of power 
both to the passional and intellectual spheres. Hence 
the end of the divine creation which is the perfect con- 
junction of the creator with every creature in his wil! 
and his understanding, requires, in order to its fulfl- 
ment, thet the sensuous life of man be first reduced (0 
order, or become obedient to divinely appropriate laws. 
Noman can be conjoined with God either in his aflec- 
tions or intellect, save in so far, as he is sensuously co0- 
joined with Him, save in so far as his sensuous life be- 
comes harmonically disposed, and offers no obstructio” 
to the inflow of the unitary divine spirit. Hence 
again the Christian dogma of a Divine Natural Hu- 
manity—of a Divine Humanity upon earth, or of 2 
perfect union between the divine and human natures, 
avouches itself not only as the grand aim of human 
destiny, but as the pivotal idea of all true philosophy, 
as the fundamental postulate in fact of all constructive 
thought. 


But thisis not the place to do justice to these stupe?- 
dous truths. We cannot, however, conclude, without 
briefly expressing the conviction enforced by all that 
has gone before, namely, that philosophy, in order 
reveal anything truly of the interior lifeof man, oF ‘ 
possess itself of any adequate doctrine of the huma® 
soul, is first of all bound to renounce its worthless ab- 
stractions, and place itself upon a rigidly positive basis. 
This basis is furnished by nothing but a unitary &- 
ence of nature, a science which shall prove nature 
throughout all her realms to be nothing but a min'* 
trant to Art, or Use, her divinely vivified Lord ; which 
shall prove all her apparent discords to be nothing bu! 
hidden harmonies, waiting only the touch of a qualified 
Artist to burst into jubilant and ‘infinite expansie®- 
And with science once secured as her solid earth, nour 
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* Wisdom is the form of love. this nothing more is meant tho? 
that all our love, desire or passion on ing depends for its forma 
upon a clear intelligence of the thing loved or desired, the thing for _ 
we are impassioned. I could feel no passion for any work or activity, ©” 
less 1 were more or less skilled im its methods 1 : 


; passions, iB 
would remain utterly dormant, were they ignorant of all means of ere 
cation. 
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heavens of a new theology, a | 
longer banish the universal Father from the hearts of 
half hischildren, but reveal Him as the inseparable 
jife and light and joy of every human bosom. 

| 





: irs of William Ellery Channing, D. D. With 
eh from his Correspondence,&c. By Wit- 
yiam Hewry Cuannixe. Boston: Crosby & Ni- 


chols, 1848. 

This work, solong expected, is at last published in 
an excellent style of typographical art. It is needless 
to say that we have read it with intense interest. Dr. 
Channing has, for so many years, been the leader of 
the great progressive movement in this country, that 
no friend of human improvement can refuse to hail 
with delight every thing that is likely to enlarge our 
knowledge of his character, or to make us more inti- 
mately acquainted with his burning words, and noble 
aspirations. The volumes before us will complete all 
that is desired in this respect. They show us the man 
as he was: they show him to us, first as the little boy, 
next as the college student; then as the popular preach- 
er,and finally as the world-renowned and brilliant 
writer and philanthropist. But what is, perhaps, bet- 
ter than all this, they show him to us in his various 
private relations,—in the deep and calm and holy re- 
tirement of the closet,—in the bosom of his family, — 
in the social circle,—as husband, as parent, as pastor, 
as friend of man,——always serene, yet always striving, 
—tender as a child—firm asan oak, the gentleman, 
because he wasa Christian, and a true congervative of 
all that was good in the past, because an honest and 
an ardent looker after the better Future. 

Dr. Channing was one of those men who combine 
sensibility with reason and conscience. He felt the 
wrongs and woes of the world with the keenness of a 
womanly nature; he was fearless enough to expose 
and denounce them on all proper occasions ; while his 
mind was so admirably balanced that it preserved him 
from impracticable steps and an insane Quixotism. 
He was lovely and sweet in his character as he was 
indomitable and grand. The tenderest chords seemed 
capable of swelling into the noblest and most over- 
pewering sounds, as the notes of the Wind-Harp| 
sometimes expand till they recall the mighty crash and 
thunder of the organ. No interest of life seemed too 
minute for his patient attention ; no movement of na- 
tions too great for his comprehensive study. What- 
ever concerned Humanity, whether the single or the 
collective Man, concerned him, so that he gave to one 
as to the other his unreserved devotion. 

But our object here is not to speak of the character 
and position of this exalted man. He is already too 


well known to the eult:vated and religious worlds to re- 
quire any elucidations from-our hands. His name and 
deeds have passed into history. He shines clearly 
aloft, inthe galaxy of American genius, as one of the 
bright particular stars. It can never be forgotten what 
services he has rendered the cause of man, the cause 
of the slave, the working man, the vicious, the crimi- 
nal, and the church-ridden,—the cause of intellect, of 
goodness, of truth, and of refinement. When -this 
youth of our Republic shall have become antiquity, his 
fame will yet be a living thing, and an inspiration. 
His burning words can never be extinguished while 
the world lasts. ‘They are utterances warm from the 
heart of a true man, and will live withman. We say 
this, not because we concur with Dr. Channing in his 
various sentiments,—got because we do not see inhim 
great deficiencies and errors, but simply because we 
honor his manly disinterestedness, and noble genius, 
because, inhis day and generation, he was true to the 
high instincts of a most pure and upright soul. 

Our object now, is merely to say that we think the 
editor of these volumes has discharged his part of the 
work with fidelity and judgment. While he has fairly 
stated the position of his illustrious uncle on all the ag- 
itating topics of the day, he has at the same time, 
neither been seduced into concealments by his inti- 
mate personal relations nor intimidated bya probable 
hostile public opinion. He discusses all questions that 
arise with frankness 4nd candor. Dr. Channing's re- 
lations to his friends, to his church, to the community 
of Boston,and to the Abolitionists and other reformers 
are placed in the clearest light, without regard to pre- 
vailing prejudices, or prepossessions. This proves the bi- 
ographer to have been worthy of his subject. Indeed, 
the friends of Dr. Channing’s memory should rejoice 
that the preparation of the memoir fell into the hands 
of one so honest, so able, so capable of appreciating his 
qualities, and allied to him by the loftiest spiritual rela- 
tionship, as well as by ties of consanguinity. 

What strikes us, in looking cursorily over these me- 
moirs, is the unceasing and continuous growth of Dr. 
Channing’s mind, yet the remarkable unity of purpose 
and developmeut which he preserved throughout his 
life: He was never idle ; his nature was always ex- 
panding itself in one direction or another; he was ex- 
‘tremely susceptible to all the influences of his time, 
alive to the progress of literature and science, and ney- 
Cr winking out of sight those great movements of so- 
ciety which so perpetually modify the opinions; yet in 
the midst ot these ten thousand causes of disturbance, 
he remained true to the fundamental convictions with 
Which he set out. The reason was that he had early 
Selected a few great and comprehensive truths, as his 
Polar stars, and these guided him safely through the 
most adverse and tempestuous darkness. His heart 
never failed him for fear ; for his confidence in Truth 
and Goodness was more fixed than the everlasting 


This growth to which we refer, is seen in the ready 


‘truth. Born and educated under the orthodox religious 
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welcome which Dr. Channing gave to new views of 


system, he did not hesitate to discard it at once, when 
his mind opened to a better system. He became the 
leader of a new church, but he never sunk himself in: 
that church. On the other hand, he was among the 
firstto perceive and expose its deficiencies. His love 
of truth did not allow him to rest satisfied with any 
one stiff formula of doctrine or conduct. Like St. 
Paul, he pressed forward “to the mark for the prize 
of the high calling,” &c. One by one, as the modern 
movements sprung up, to correct abuses of society from 
which the State and Church both shrunk, they found 
in Dr. Channing a warm and self-sacrificing supporter: 
Thus, he lent the power of his talents and his influ- 
ence to the Temperance reformation ; thus, he opposed 
earnestly the policy and practice of war ; thus, too, he 
flung himself, with judgment yet vehemently, into the 
anti-slavery agitation ; thus, he labored strenuously to 
extend and improve the benefits and discipline of Sunday 
and Common Schools; thus, he was the unwearied 
advocate of the Ministry to the Poor, one of the most 
useful and beautiful charities that the world has seen ; 
and thus, too, even late in life, when experience had 
taught him the futility of all these partial methods of 
reform, he hailed with joy the promises of a radical so- 
cial reform, and died, as we h@ve reason to believe, in 
the faith of Assoctation. His fearlessness, in all these 
respects, is a bitter commentary upon the cold and 
hollow professions of many of the Unitarian clergy 
who have printed eulogies upon the illustrious de- 
























ceased. 

We have said that Dr. Channing died in the faith of 
Association, By this we do not mean that he had 
formed clear and decided convictions on the subject of 
Social Science, but simply that all his later aspirations 
and hopes for mankind, looked toward a new and sci- 
entific reconstruction of society. He was thoroughly 
disgusted with the results of modern civilization. He 
saw that there was no remedy for the gigantic vice it 
engendered but in the re-modeling of the whole social 
All partial schemes of reform he knew 


structure. 

to be mere palliatives, even could they have been = 
ried to the most unlimited extent. Nothing short of}! 
co-operative labor and unity of interests, seemed to 
him at all adequate to meet the exigencies of the times. 
He encouraged attempts to build up new relations 
among men, with his advice, his sympathy and his 
means. It is well-known that the experiment at 
Brook-Farm, so beautiful while it lasted, was underta- 
ken chiefly by men who had derived their impulses 
from Dr. Channing’s ardent convictions on this head. 
In fact, his longing for a better social order so mani- 
fest in all his early writings, was transformed into a} 


growing conviction towards the close of his life. It 
was the burden of his correspondence and his wik. 


But we cannot dwell upon this topic. We intended 
to give some extracts from Dr. Channing’s Memoir, | 
showing how ardently he advocated the coming of! 
those great doctrines of Association which now shine | 
upon us in their fullness, but we must postpone them to 
a subsequent number. 





Les Deux Mondes.—This is the name of a new 
French periodical just issued in this city. It isa week- 
ly paper of thirty-two finely printed pages. The edi- 
tor, Mr. Vital Lapeyre, adopts the motto of “Liberté, 
Egalité et Fraternité,”as his own,and promises to con- 
duct his paper in the liberal and generous spirit of these | 
expressions. We are much pleased with the appear- | 


ance of the first number, which, besides an animated | 


introduction from the editor, contains an elaborate re- 
view of the present state of Europe, a life of Louis 
Blanc, dramatic notices, the entire proceedings of the 
Commission of Labor, anda story. It is likely, there- 
fore, to be a valuable paper, particularly valuable now, 
when such great events mark the epoch, and it is al- 
most impossible to get at the truth through the English 
mediums. As such we commend the new undertaking 
to the patronage of our friends. 





issued the London Quarterly and Westminster Re- 
views, both containing articles of unusual interest. 
We may recur to some of these hereafter. 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 
woes by his aastow, William Henry Channing—Com- 

prised in three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 
five hundred pages each, uniform with the best editidn of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
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The Foreign Reviews.—Scott & Co. have recently 


TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 

HE Partxarmonte Institute, and the Teachers’ Class con- 
nected therewith, will hold their annual session at the 
Melodeon in Boston, in August next. The exercises of the 
Session will consist of Lectures, combined with examples and 
practice, on the best methods of teaching classes, on singing, 
chanting, kc, harmony, composition, and the cultivation of the | 
voice, by Messrs. Baker and Woodbury, and instruction in in- | 
strumental and orchestral music by Messrs. Keller & Bond. The | 

@venings will be devoted to the practice of Oratorio and secular 
music. The session wili last ten days, and due notice will here- | 
after be given of the day of meeting. 








_ Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars. Ladies are respectfully 
invited free of charge. and also members of tormer classes. 
Boston, May 10, 1843. 4m. 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity ot 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood | 





and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 13} cts. 
or sale at the gine 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m29 No. 9 Spruce street. 


_ THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 





Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 


miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat 
ee one day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, = highly a a lo 
The ngs are rely new, erected for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure vee he present 
two wings, cach 90 by 35 feet built’ in Covtege 2 style; eat 
, eac » st le suf. 
for the Socommodetion of fifty Ds 
ld the Establishment meet the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected .two hundred 
‘and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred tional patients, with Riding Sehool two hundred feet 
te stone ante hundred feet m diameter—separate 
wimm aths, a the various appliances 8 8S- 
eee Wane of disease. ' meter 
e Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
quality , and best chosen Temperstare e : is delight. 
air pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those udicial excite- 
ments, Connected with more public locations. The object be- 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for.those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requested of such as desire to avail themselves of the 
—_ of this Institution, — they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergo 
the Water Cure treatment. rt me 
The Medical Department will be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorn Bex, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com- 
tort anc ease will be properly attended to. 
TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and attend. 
fnoe, the ~~ charge will be Fight Dollars, until the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
ouced to Sir Dollers per week. For those requiring, extra 
dttention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord. | 
aingly. The first examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 
Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
yng them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution | 
at prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
tution when they leave, asin no case. can the Managers con- 
sent to any patient vee | treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 7 
Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a| 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 
All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from | 
the-patients will be permitted by the Managers. | 
Letters post paid, directad to Samuen Wess, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Boord of Managers,) No. 5S South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 
The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- | 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 


PROSPECTUS OF — 
BUCHANAN ’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


. undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month- 
ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
BocHanan. 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years | 
devoted to the development of a profound system of Anthropol- 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been 
known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso. 
phy developed by his own original experimental investigations. 
Dr. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
human brain, and the ingenious researches by which he has 
developed so large an amount of knowledge, Seog laced him 
far in advance of contemporary laborers in the same department 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not | 
been published, and their knowledge is limited toa small circle. 

The Jovnxat or Man is designed to be, as its name imports, | 
iis phere = the Coveceament of the entire science of Man—ot 

renology , ei r si omy i = 
phy, nung dew! note kn a eeeane fig it, pbiieas. 
trated by Dr. Buchanan’s experimental investigations. It will | 
develope, in a systematic manner,a new and very extensive | 
system of Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- 
rate system of Fe, served ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a 
new system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of 
Expression, giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- 
tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 
certainty ; a satisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a 
new Philosophy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy. 
giene ; an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci-| 
ence ; and an o¢casional view of matters still more remote from 
the'former limits of human knowledge. 

The Journal will beillustrated by engravings, by physiogno- 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable pg and by 
scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of 
remarkable or. eminent individuals living and dead. 

The Journal of Man will be published monthly, in numbers 
of forty-eight pages each, with a cover, at $2,50 per annum, or 
$2.00 in advance. It isdesigned to commence the publication 
in the first week of January, 1849. Communications should be 
addressed (post paid) to the editor or to 

H. P. GATCHELL, 
Publisher and Assistant Editor. 
apr 29 











Cincinnati, 1848. 


SWEDENSORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. half cloth ¢8 50, full cloth 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. Ivol.8vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents." 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

)n the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

Che Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di-}- 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. 62} cents. 

he Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

4 Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
124 cents. 

The Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. | 
6} cents } 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
$7 25. 
” The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
Outlines ofa son Qh Argumeut upon the Infinite, trans- 





8vo. 


lated by Wilkinson. @1 87. 
Posth'"mous Tracts, No 1, 2 and3do. each No. 
Hiesonty phic Key, do 50 cents. . 
Misce! — Observations, connected with the Physical Sci- 
ences. = 
Also the collateral works. 


44 cents. 


Se seeesetsenenannssnsnenneemnshenns 


Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 25 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration. 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence 1 25 
Bush’s Reply to Woods 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 
Documents concerning Swedenborg S7 
Crissold’s Letters. a 62 | 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmerand Swedenborg 2 
Guardian Angels.' 4 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 


by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN 


139 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 


In press, Apocalypse Revealed. §1 vol. 3 vo 
Noble’s Lecthres. 1 vol. 3 vo 


De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo m3 | 


| States by mail. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
EIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STR EET, 


Astor House. 


List of Newmportationa. 


UTHER’S M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 
Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, 2um Gedachrt 
niss des 18 februars, 1846. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3 
Baende in 4to.Gebunden $7 50. 

Luther's Werke, Volistandige Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif- 
ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmérkungen 
und istéern von Otto v, Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
Svo, Gebunden, ¢6 75. 

os Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Handsebriften 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt §1 50. 

Faeckel, E. T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 8 Baende 
mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 ’ 

“ Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit. 2 Baende mit',vielen Stahl- 
stichen. gebunden, $2 50. 

Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. ee von Schonheit, $1 00. 

Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfrogen, broschirt, $1 75 

Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher ‘Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 25 ‘ 

Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden $ 375. 

Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben.3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 

Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas,nach den neusten Quellen. 10 Blaetter $1. 

Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 

Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt $1 50. 

Pyrker. J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 atisgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande. $4 00. 

Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. $30 06. 

Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com- 

plete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, #21 00 

Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon , being a collection of 

FIve HUNDRED original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 

Parts 1 to 92 out and on hand. 

fG- Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $238. Beiig the long ex- 

pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 

Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 

one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10 

Copies richly bound Will be on hand as soon as the binding 

can be finished. apr22. 


PORTRAIT OF FOURIER. 
A beautiful portrait of Charles Fourier, admirably engraved 
in mezzotint by Mr. 8S. Sartain, for sale, price fifty cents, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No. 9 Spruce street. 





at the 
apr 22 . 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen. 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

ians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
Cocks of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 


science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
Qe principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 
outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. lv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
ill, vn street, Boston. 

“ Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to 
or fitly introduce this book to the American public. It is alto 
gether the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 
relates that ius eveT uppeerced on thls side of the water * * * 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the thing for our meridian.” — Mass. Quar. Rew. 

For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S. and C. 8. FRANCIS & 
CO’S., New York. mili tf 





WOMAN’S ASSOCIATIVE UNION. 
HEWoman’s Associative Union continue the sale of 
useful and Fancy Articles, daily, from eleven till two 

o’clock, at the room of the Boston Union of Association- 
ists, 30 Bromfield street. 

Orders received for various kinds of needle and fancy 
work—knitting, marking, copying, &c. 

To aid the funds of the cause, instruction will be given 
by the members of the Union, in music, vocal and instru- 
mental, crayon drawings, flower painting, writing, and 
French. 

N. B. We would take this opportunity to assure our 
stranger-friends who may at any time visit the city, of 
a cordial weleome at our room; and would also say t 


| those who wish to co-operate with jus, that donations ar 


here received. 
Boston, Feb. 26, 1847. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the American Union oF 
AssociaTIONists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transactioh of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 


Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 
RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, alvertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 * No. 9 Spruce street. 





FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION, 
ANIFESTE de l’Ecole Societaire ; 31 cents. 
Renaud’s Solidarite. Yue Synthetique sur la Doctrine de 

Charles Fourier. 37}4. 

Almanach Phalansterienne’ 15 cents. 

Briancourt’s Precis de Organization du Travail ; 9 cents. 

Briancourt’s Organization du Travail 199 cents, 

Exposition abrigee du System Phalansterieune de Fourier,par 
Victor Considerant. 12} cts. 

Necessite d’une Derniere Debacle Politique enrFrance. 3: cts. 

De la Politique Nouvelle convenant aux Interets actuel de 
la Societe. 9 cts. 

Petit Cours de Politique et d'Economie Societaire. 9 cts 

Les Amours au Phalanstere, = Victor Henequin. 15 cts. 

Les Enfants au Phalanstere, Dialogue Famulier sur l’Educa- 
tion. 12) cts. 

La Derniere Incarnation, par A. Constant. 

De l’Abolition de ’Esclavage, par C. Dain 

Feodalite ou Association, “iy 
18} cents. 


15 cts. 
25 cts 
pe d@’Organization du Travail. 


For Sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE 
9 Spruce street. 
The above works will beforwarded to any part ofthe United 
m 1s 


' PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 
R. AND MRS. RIPLEY. having taken a residence 
; in the village ot Flatbush, L. |. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
upils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
ae best masters. Address Georce Rirrey, New York 
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THE HARBINGER. 





Coynecticut Stratistics.—The annual message of Gov. 
ell was delivered to the Legislature of Connecticut on 
assembling of that body on the 3rd inst. Among the 
gs noticed by the Governor are the following : The 

~ ool Fand of the State amounts to $2,077,611.19, and 
| ng the past year $116,126.80 have beer divided among 
'l School Districts of the State. Th@number of children 
between the ages of 4 and 16is87,512. The Governor rec- 
ommends some improvements in the school system of that 
State. The finances of the State are represented as in a 
healthy condition, the expenses of the State being $5289 
less than last year. 


Venezveta—Tuer Barrie near Coro.—A Curacoa 
correspondent of the Herald gives the following account 
of the defeat of Gen. Pinango by the troops of Monagas 
nearCoro. The engagement took placeon the6th of April, 
‘in which Gen. P. was wounded and died on the 8th, two 
days after, from the neglect of Gen. Valero, the comman- 
ding officer of Monagas’s troops, having been cast into pris- 
on and there allowed to linger without either sustenance 
or medical assistance—a sad end, indeed, for one of the 
bravest and most patriotic spirits that the revolution of 
Venezuela called into the service of her country in the dark 
hour of her struggle against Spain. But littie more than 
two months have elapsed since he left this for Maracaibo, 
where, organizing a force, he marched thence upon and 
succeeded in capturing Coro, which place he left to meet the 
enemy as they were advancing, but being deceived, he was 
drawn into a defile, from both sides of which he was as- 
saulted ; yet nothing daunted, he attacked the enemy with 
the utmost daring, losing most of his officers, with about 
160 men. Monagas’s troops lost in killed 30) men, makin 
a loss on both sides of about 460 killed. Nothing but pj- 
nango being wounded prevented his gaining the day ; but, 
when falling from his Serve, he was assisted to remount, 
and being unable to retain his seat, his a were seized 
with consternation and fled, part going by land to Mara- 
caibo, while others embarked in the vessels of war lying at 
La Vela, whence they set sail for Maracaibo. The num- 
ber of troops engaged on both sides were 1,800, of which 
Pinango had 80). The following day the troops of Gov- 
ernment entered Coro, which has since pronounced against 
the “pronunciamiento.” Secarcely had the breath left 
the body of Gen. Pinango when it was tossed into a coffin, 
face downward, kicked and otherwise much abused by the 
soldiers of Valero. Monagas is nowin Coro. The num- 
ber of his troops, I do not know, as it is variously estima- 
ted at from 3,00) to 8,000 men; and his intentions are to 
march on Maracaibo. 

On the 18th inst. another disturbance took place in Ca- 
raccas—11 of the Members of Congress had, the day before, 
brought forward, and urged a general amnesty act, which 
passed a first reading. The people hearing of it, and Lar- 
razabal having circulated some of his vile boletins, they 
repaired in large numbers to the Congress, where they 
were only pacified by an assurance from some of the mem- 
bers that the subject should be dropped. This was done, 
and Congress has now adjourned, after passing one of the 
most extraordinary laws tor the issue of five millions of pa- 
pers, to be redeemable in a term of years, which paper is- 
sue the law compels all to receive in payment for debt, or 
to be debarred suing in the court in the ease of refusal. 
This will be a heavy blow, and some, if not all the Minis- 
ters have protested against it. Congress has also given 
farther extraordinary power, ninety days, to the Execu- 
tive, and no doubt ere this dispersed, probably one-half 
never to return. This body seemed in all their actions to 
have been cowed from fear. Jose H. Garcia eseaped from 
the country some few weeks ago, and left this about the 16th 
for St. Thomas—he, with others, on a commission to pur- 
chase arms, &c.—all of whom are sanguine; and I agree 
with them in thinking that though a twelve-month may 
elapse, Paez must eventually he successful In the mean- 
time the country must suffer all the horrors of a civil 
wear. 2 


From Hoyouras—RavaGes or THe INDIaNs.—We have 
dates from Honduras to the 20th ult. The Indians con- 
tinue their depredations. They have destroyed the town 
of Valcalla by burning it to the ground. Five hundred 
of its defenders have retired into forts, while the women 
and children were taking care of themselves as they best 
could, and were flying in all directions without money or 
food. Even the inhabitants of Balize were threatened with 
an attack, and had prepared to meet it. 


Yucatan.—The VeraCrnz Arco Jrishas very late dates 
from Yucatan. We are compelled to cut short the news, 
but the principal feature of the intelligence is a treaty 
which the Government of Yucatan has been constrained 
to enter into with Pat, the chief of the Indians in insurrec- 
tion. The following are the terms of it: Ist. Pat shall be 
Governor for life of the Indians of Yucatan; 2d. D. Mi- 
guel Barbachano shall be Governor for life of the whites 
of the State; 3d. Twenty-five hundred muskets taken from 
the Indians before the war shall be given up to Pat; 4th. 
All debts due by the Indians to their masters shall be for- 
given; Unoccupied lands which have been sold by the Gov- 
ernment shall be heldin common ; 5th. No personal tax 
shall be paid in Yucatan ; 6th. [This article provides that 
the derecho de estola shall be reduced. We do not know 
the nature of the impost. Possibly the article would throw 
open offices in the church more widely to the Indian pop- 
ulation.] 


The Louisville Journal says that on the evening of the 
10th everybody in Louisville thought it was snowing. 
The whole atmosphere of the city seemed densely filled 
with snow-flakes, These turned out to be gnats or flies 
little black. bodied insects with white wings, which soon 
settled down by millions, billions, trillions, quadrillions 
and quintillions, upon all the houses and upon the whole 
surface of the gound. 


Bioopy Tracepy.—We have just learned a few of the 
particulars of a most unnatural and shocking affair which’ 
occured on Thursday night, the 11th inst., in the town of 
Edgecomb. A man named Pinkham, about 45 years of 
age, by occupation a ship-car penter, with a sharp axe 
completely decapitated his wife and four children, the 
oldest child about twelve years of age, leaving the heads 
hanging to the bodies only by a small portion of the neck 
and then cut his own throat most effectually with a razor. 
The house standing some distance from other dwellings 
the awful deed was not discovered until some time on Fri- 
day, when the mother of the man, having occasion to vis- 
it the house, found the inmates in the situation described : 
not a soul being left to tell the tale of blood. But the 
mangled victims of a father’s madness, the fatal axe, the 
marks of blood upon the floor, the father’s throat and the 
opetirazor, disclosed an awful tale ; while a paper found 
on the premises, in the joint hand writing of the parents 
revealed a condition of mind which shows how fearfully 
appalling are the fruits of religious error. 


Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 


THE HARBINGER. 





VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 

ELMICH & Co., No. 421 Broadway, New York, Importers 
H of F Books, inform the pu that their stock of the 
most valuable ks published inGermany, in the German, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and al] other ancient and modern , 
is now more than tenfold larger than has ever before been offered 
to an American public, and presents an e 
the choicest uctions of the human intellect. rich is 
the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. Their collec- 
tion of Engravings and Lith Prints com beautiful 
copies from the most celebrated al Picture ies of Eu- 
ope. Visiters to the city are invited to tion. Al) Books 
and Works of Art imported to order, Cat and any desir- 
ed information on literature willingly furnished. 

Thousands of merchants from al] parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 
agency books may be orderedto be bought at our establishment 
with the least inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm 


abweichende eigenthumliche Avftassung des Christenthums 
hurch die Apostel. Dresden ur Leipzig, 1847. $175. — 
Baur, Dr, Ferd. Christ —Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 


Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen 
dhums. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 27. 

Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der ——— Er- 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zw verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1945. $1 31. 

Hoek, Dr. W-—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Pr ° 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzogl. Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
buttel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Pred ueber 
Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math: 1. 33, 37—1. 24, 31 erlin, 1847 


1 50. 
Humboldt, A. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer Pen 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 37}: 
K,hnis, Lio. K, A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
he jy Halle, 1846.$1 62%. 
Ku ,tz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfned von Strasburg 
Ueber tragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847, $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 
ten. $3. 
Smrise zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 


raethig. 
Die deutsche Buch und a 
HELMICH & Co., 
feb-19 421 Broadway 





SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 vols. 8vo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu . | Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
5 vols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 624 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12%. 

True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol. 8vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44, cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac 
count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

‘The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. 62 cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
isregulated, 62}¢ cent. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. Svo. 
Cambric, $1 50. . y 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 


Things soon end neart, Le Th aomto 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12% cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 

The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 

7 25. ° 
$ The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;) vol. $3 25, 

Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. : 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 

Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 





mar4. 12 School street, Boston. 





BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Qo early while the terms are low! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
r,and are faithful copies of the oe. 

e 


type, on fine white pa 
nals, aGazine being an exact fac-simile of 


Biackwoop’s 
Edinburgh edition. 
They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘“ Blackwood” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North British 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original- 
\y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 


Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices for 1848, (if subscribed for early.) | 
For any one of the four Reviews, 
For any two - 
For any three a 700 * 
For all four of the “ 8 00 « 


eS S per ansem. 


For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 as 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 “ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 + 


‘ Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
C.ivesinc.—F, ur copies of any or all of the above works will 


| be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscription 


| work, b 


_it appears that Mr. and Mrs. Pinkham had been vic- | 
tims of the Miller delusion ; but the full force of its | 


orushinginfluence upon their spirits seems not to have | 
been suspected by others.” The paper to which we have | 


referred, an exact copy of which was seen by our inform. 
ant, contained a statement in the hand writing of Mrs, 


P., followed by another by her husband, setting forth that | 


they had become tired of life—that there was nothing in 
prospect for them worth living for, and that they had mu- 
tually agreed upon the destruction of themselves and 


their children ; requesting that their bodies might be de- 
posited in a stone tomb. 


The wife when found was in bed. 
the eyes open as though awake 
itation. The children were 


partially undressed, 


Extra, 13th. 


The Philadelphia Sun says that the first Sicilian brig 
which has visited Monmouth since the revolution effected 
in Sicily went down the river with the new flag flying at 
her mast head on the 20th inst. The flag is a tricolor. of 

reen, white, and blue, the stripe running horizontally, 
he spectacle attracted general attention. 


at the moment of.decap- | 

; also in bed, probably sleeping, | 

unconscious of any danger.—-Eastern Times (Bath ae, 
> 


for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 
Earry Cortes.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Black wood’s ome secures to us early sheets of that 
which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
es secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, “ subscribe early while the price is low.” 
Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 

post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 





to any part of the United States,on the remittance of one 





dollar, (post paid.) 
Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
; Retail price 25 cts. 
| Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 25 


Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ) Translated 25 
Constant’s Last Incarnation. by 25 


Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. } F. G. Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association. 4 


Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 
| 





Address, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
18 9 Spruce St., New York. 
PERIODICAL“DEPOT. 


| 
L J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- 
| . 


GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,near Clin- | 


| ton Market, where single copies may be obtained. All month- 

| ly and weekly periodicals published in the United States for 

|saleas above. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 

| city without extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance. 
al 

i 








| 
| 


; 


| reotypa. 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 





¢ AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 
Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


Pubbished Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
ev yo connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political omy, Ag ee a a he 
History and Geogra ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the abiest pens on fe leading topics of the day, relating to Com 
mercial Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac 
counts of the various co’ which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics o! 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we aa te including their yoo ae 
Population, uctions, Fxports, Imports, ports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, Finance end Banking Associations En 
t connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lustrations , 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and —— including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of info mon all these subjects as the tour 
teen volumes now completed. 
Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mracuants 
Macazine anv Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 
ndence abroad, and er facilities which seven years’ de 
votion to a single object hfe enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South 
ern District of New York. 


I have received the Merchants’ Magazine sinee its establish 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. Asa ister of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness arid accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
Sore useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. 1 most cheerful! recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BE1ITS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time ,in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the *‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of reterring to it. JI can therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

iiG- Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 

each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription — 

OG Pu 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. 





THE ANGLO SAXON. 


= friends of Phonography and Phonotypy ' are requested to 7 ; 
ookly uN y pic e 


subscribe for the Awcsze Oaaun, o 


lishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving | ,. 





PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKs, 


As teen & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publisher, 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WoRKs 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the work 
mentioned below, which can be sent by matt or express : 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canade, at ¢ trifling ex. 
ense. 
First Lessons in ann a small chart, containing the tim. 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy MOnos5 |, 
fables! written in the ae characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each | Per hyp. 
dred, ° 


| Compendium of Phonography, on @ single sheet, containing 


condensed view of the art. The principal use that Pho: 4 
hers make ot this sheet, is to use the blenk page, in writing 
hy to their friends, who, by referring to the expe 

nations on the other e, have no diffloulty either in dec}. 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra. 
phic characters. Per sheet, 6} cents ; per quire, = $10 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive py. 
= of Phonography, intended for the use of schools ay 4 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assi Se 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for maj). 
ing, 37} cts.; Lien, - . 0 % 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Readi; g 
Lessons in Phonogiaphy, intended for schools and learne;, 
—" Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 95 ¢t,. 
inen, - - . > 
iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, bad nt 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in differen, 
of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. . 
Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. This i: 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaiming the simple a) 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 050 
Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This js 
also a e chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons 


* . F . ae 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, - 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for maj). 
ing, - " : . 012 

Phenotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the mal 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers an 
lecturers, . - 0 60 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic R, 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word. 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic 1 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen Pp 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number - On 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sai; 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announo 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - - - 050 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. 

of the English Lenguege by heterotypic letters and combina 

tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 

Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse 

uence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
rom it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor. 
tant one to teachers, is its, price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 

than Two DoLLaRs. . 

The Anglo Saxon,*a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
“num, - . $2 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
eceive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws:— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a hall 
each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 

to have small orders sent 


It represents the sounds 


United States.’ It is cheaper + 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge ‘ana| through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. [i 


news, but chiefly tothe wre Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1, 
three months ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
® In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 


however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 


for six months ; 50 cts. for | our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 


not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 
some profit to him who retails them. 


All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be Post rar. 


think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were} Bemg engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 


not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 


enerally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 


mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will! is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubtful, we 


see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND; FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Teun Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths, Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
% us the other half. 

he subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be aoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Will induce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all ies. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when eueeins eir subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post paip 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 
Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 
n20 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 488 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 
_J.T. 8. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
Cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flewers ; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., &c. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 


for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n 6. 








WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER .AND PUBLISHER, 


322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 
testamenti graevi, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae, auctae etc.,etc. Editio stereotypa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 

well bound and sized, $8 00. 
Van Ess, Leandri, vetus testamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim: 


TS following pamphlets on Association, will be sent by mail | editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 


1587, Editio Stereotypa, Li 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et matica lin 
guae gothicae conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J, Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelieste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen fen Zeilen, samint 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W. F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Johann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ;i? ©*t instrtutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlege)et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bomnnae, 1846, $12 00. 

sCoxcordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
Lipsiae, 1840. 12 sections, $14 00 n20 


e 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 
gothicae frag- 
latinitate donata 


are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our bocks, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy sufi 
cient to balance it. . 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on 2 
less amount than FIVE DoLLaRs. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 





W.H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 


gr {VES as soon as published, all the cheap publications 0! 

the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mgation are the following , 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - $1 50 


The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1@ 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo, Sand, - 3 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 75 
The Qepaiates of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 2 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, % 


wo Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertains 
‘Phe Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, - f % 


The Apocrypha! Testament, - % 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe Freath 
Dishes, - Beta Sn iasth 2 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, % 


aque and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to cél! 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. 44 





HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA 
RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated sufferid 
and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of theUD' 
ted States. 10,000 Invarips have found speedy and effectual re 
lief from its use. It, being the original and pure preparation of Sar 
saparilla, is a suRF aNTipoTe in all cases growing ont of imp’ 
rity of the blood. For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 «0? 
62 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughow! 
the United States. d4 





HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Genet 

al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Lei} 

sic, for the United States, vespectially informs the Homeopatli 

Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always" 

hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines, in complete 

sets, or Ycumgle vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Trituration® 

Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand 
rope. 





THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR 
L. P. NOBLZ, PUBLISHER. 


Fes leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of th 
question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main print, 
= of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social a 
litical Questions of general importance} nor are the interes 
of a Pure Literature overlooked, a 
It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events i° 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ;°. 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the coageet 
of Congress, to present such reports ofits proceedings, °° en 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit 
licy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery 2nd th? 
exican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py a large share of its columns 
———— have been made for extendin 
its al y valuable Department of Home and 
pondence. ’ asta the 
It is printed on a mammoth sheet, ofthe finest quality, " 
best style, at $2 year, le in advance. b 
The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed b) 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has recov": 
during this, the first year of its existence, encourage us to hop 
for larger accessions to our subscript ‘n list. Ja 
Is is desirable that subscriptions forwarted panei — 
so that they may be ente: before the approaching 
Address — — P. NOBLE. 
n20 Publisher of theNational Era, Washingten, D. 
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